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Soviet Policy ina 
Two-World System 


Philip E. Mosely 


he three years since the end of hostilities against the Axis 

have seen the emergence and widening of a division between 
the Soviet and non-Soviet worlds, a division which now dominates 
all considerations of policy. How did this division arise? What 
can be done to overcome its effects? (Can the issues in dispute 
be made “manageable”? These are the questions which are 
being anxiously posed, and to which every variety of answer 
is offered. 

Could the division have been avoided? Were Western states- 
men negligent in failing to foresee it? As more of the important 
memoirs of the war period become available they will confirm 
the fact that the possibility or even probability of this split 
was foreseen during the war, even at the time when greatest 
emphasis was being placed on the hope for the continuance of 
close Allied co-operation into the post-war period. During 
hostilities Soviet policy followed a course which assured it of 
many concrete advantages but which was not entirely incom- 
patible with a post-war policy of co-operation. The concrete 
advantages sought and conceded could be interpreted as the 
expression of a national policy of unilateral assurance of security; 
they could also be regarded as building a springboard for further 
extension of Soviet influence. The policy of Roosevelt and 
Churchill accepted Soviet “national” aims, which in any case 
could not have been denied to the victorious Soviet armies, in 
the hope that the post-war Soviet Union, as a “satisfied power” 
like Britain and the United States, would place its chief emphasis 
upon the maintenance of the new status quo in co-operation with 
the other great powers. Hence Roosevelt pressed on with the 
establishment of the United Nations without waiting for the final 
defeat of the Axis. Substantial progress was also made in 
planning for the post-war control of Germany, again on the 
assumption that a joint Allied policy to prevent the resurgence 
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of Germany would help to bind the three great powers to 
further co-operation. 

These fragile assumptions had broken down within a year 
after the defeat of the Axis. Within that time the Soviet 
government had brushed aside all limitations upon its control 
over Eastern Europe. It had embarked upon a competition for 
control over Germany. It had established a tradition of treating 
each question within the United Nations as a struggle for political 
advantage rather than as a common responsibility of the great 
powers. The only conclusion to be drawn was that the Soviet 
government was not a supporter of the status quo, that its ambi- 
tions were not limited to those wartime aims which had been 
conceded by its Allies, and that a new period of great-power 
competition had begun almost before the struggle against the 
Axis was over. 

There have been many precedents for the break-down of 
wartime coalitions. The history of all great peace-makings, 
from Westphalia to Paris, is marked by the struggle for com- 
petitive advantage between the great-power participants. The 
present struggle is exacerbated, however, by the basic differences 
which shape outlooks and policies today. During the war Soviet 
propaganda stressed the differences between Western democracy 
and fascism; today it stresses their basic identity and presents 
itself as the only defender of “democracy.” During the war 
it drew a sharp line between warlike and peace-loving nations, 
while now it claims a monopoly of the term “peace-loving.” 
In the struggle against Axis domination it recognized the pro- 
gressive character of its democratic Allies; now it reserves 
the term “progressive” for those regimes or groups which follow 
its own political line without the slightest independence of 
thought or expression. 

The shift to the post-war Party line was felt within the 
Soviet Union as early as November, 1944. With increasing 
intensity Soviet propaganda abandoned the “national,” patriotic 
slogans which had served so effectively during the harsh struggle 
for survival. Instead of the Soviet and Russian people being 
praised as the great force behind victory, it was the Communist 
party and its “wise leadership” which now received entire credit 
as the “organizer of victory.” Admission to the Party, which 
had been thrown open to hundreds of thousands of brave leaders 
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and organizers, was again restricted, and new emphasis was 
placed upon the “acquisition of Marxist-Leninist hardening” by 
the great mass of new wartime members. 

In the occupied areas Soviet “black propaganda” increasingly 
set forth the line that Allied co-operation was only a wartime 
expedient, that America and Britain must now be regarded as 
future enemies, and that all Soviet citizens and local Soviet 
adherents must therefore beware of “Western” propaganda and 
infiltration. The official seal was placed upon the revived policy 
of Soviet exclusivism by Marshal Stalin’s speech of February, 
1946. It was now proclaimed that there was an absolute differ- 
ence of quality between the Soviet system and the Western 
powers and that conflict for predominance was inevitable between 
them. It was again proclaimed that the Soviet system would 
never be fully secure until it had turned the “capitalist encircle- 
ment” of the Soviet world into a “socialist encirclement” of the 
remaining capitalist states. 

Public opinion in the Western countries, especially in Great 
Britain, Canada, and the United States, was reluctant to accept 
at its face value this reversion of Soviet policy to the pugnacious, 
“isolationist” philosophy of militant Communism. It was inclined 
to search its own conduct and conscience for causes of this change 
from its wartime hopes. It was slow to accept the reality of 
the new challenge. In their countries none of the responsible 
leaders, and few exponents of public opinion, wished to face 
the burden, or bear the onus, of forming a new power combina- 
tion strong enough to confront the expanding ambitions and 
the multiple techniques of Soviet policy. 

This lag in reaction and this reluctance to seek new policies 
left the initiative in Soviet hands until mid-1947. The slowness 
of outside reaction to their policies must have confirmed the 
Soviet leaders in their analysis of their own strength and the 
weakness and indecision of their potential opponents. As they 
looked over the world they could feel that the temporary eco- 
nomic weakness of the Soviet Union was compensated by its 
unity of action; inferior resources brought to bear by a single 
will are immediately more effective than much larger but dis- 
persed aggregates of power. 

The Soviet leaders saw no power or combination of power 
within Europe or Asia capable of opposing their pressure exerted 
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both from without and from within each country. The United 
States, which had greater resources, might withdraw within 
the American continent, or might be weakened by a great 
economic crisis. During the war had not President Roosevelt 
himself insisted upon limiting American post-war commitments, 
emphasizing that he could not pledge his country to any but 
general obligations of international co-operation, in view of a 
possible reversion to isolation? Did not American spokesmen 
insist upon the imminence of a great post-war economic crisis, 
arguing only over differences of intensity and duration? United 
States power and intentions were an uncertain and puzzling 
factor in Soviet calculations, more difficult to estimate than those 
of countries nearer at hand, yet not sufficiently uncertain to 
cause the Soviet leaders to doubt the accuracy of their basic 
analysis. 

It is difficult for people of the Western democracies to believe 
that the Soviet leadership actually builds its programme of 
action upon a philosophy of power. We are accustomed to regard 
politics as a system of devices and habits by which individuals 
and groups achieve compromises, agreeing upon methods but not 
upon detailed programmes of aims. The fact that the political 
struggle is carried on within the framework of a broad consensus 
of common ethical and social beliefs is often overlooked. This 
basic fact of democratic life becomes evident only in great 
crises; at other times reference to it is felt to be somewhat 
immodest. 

This difference of psychology makes it difficult for citizens 
of Great Britain, Canada, or the United States to understand 
the confidence of the Soviet leadership in the “correctness” of 
their analyses and prognostications, or their willingness to 
pursue, to the immediate disadvantage of their prestige and 
interests, policies which arouse the fear and the antagonism of 
peoples beyond the range of their system of thought-control. 
It is hard for us to realize that “compromise,” which is the daily 
product of our political systems, is an evil word in Soviet voca- 
bulary, that the word “reasonable” has no real equivalent in 
Russian, or, more fundamentally, that the Soviet leadership feels 
that its moral right to rule rests on the “correctness” of its 
analyses and the “monolithic” unity of its action. Western 
democracy is flexible in its aims and rigid in its procedures; the 
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Soviet power is rigid in its aims and flexible in its techniques. 

Whatever misgivings the Soviet leaders may feel from time 
to time concerning their short-range policies, they profess com- 
plete assurance concerning the correctness of their long-range 
prophecy. Why should they come to a “compromise” on Germany 
which might place German resources and man-power beyond 
their control for a long time to come, when their analysis tells 
them that American capitalism, unable to solve its own problems 
at home, is even less able to solve those of Germany? Why 
should they offer any political concessions, such as greater 
co-operation in the United Nations, in return for a reconstruction 
loan, when their analysis tells them that in a few months or 
a few years an economic crisis will send United States business- 
men, and therefore the United States government, to Moscow 
to beg the Soviet government to accept a loan, or even a gift, in 
order to keep the capitalist industrial machine going and to avoid 
mass unemployment? 

One problem which plagues foreigners attempting to analyse 
Soviet policy is whether the Communist programme dictates to 
the Soviet leaders the use of Soviet power to extend their 
ideology, or whether the leaders are power-hungry men who use 
the ideology as one weapon among many for the extension of the 
power and influence of the Soviet state. A subsidiary question, 
which derives from it, is whether the Soviet leaders are primarily 
Communist ideologues in command of a powerful state, or 
power-politicians exploiting the Communist philosophy to unite 
their friends and divide their enemies. In dealing with immediate 
problems and policies these questions are both unanswerable 
and not very important. 

Of course the Soviet leaders act in accordance with the 
programme which brought them to absolute power in Russia 
and which gives them the support of large bodies of devoted 
followers in other countries. Of course they would be both 
foolish and derelict in their duty if they turned on their own 
instruments of power and destroyed them in order to win the 
passing favour of régimes which, in the Soviet analysis, are 
bound at some stage to seek actively the downfall of the Soviet 
regime. In addition, the Soviet leaders are not at all troubled 
by the fact that satellite regimes have been brought into power 
only in countries in which Soviet military and political power 
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was dominant. Lenin and Stalin made it clear, even in the early 
years of the new régime, that the existence of a strong Soviet 
Russia would be an important factor in assisting Communist 
regimes into power in nearby countries. The fact that the new 
pro-Soviet regimes in Eastern Europe have been imposed from 
above and without, through manipulation of the levers of power, 
through division and weakening of opposing forces, and under 
the protecting shield of Soviet power—through “cold” rather 
than “hot” or spontaneously generated revolution—is of no 
immediate concern to the Soviet leaders, although it must make 
clear to them, as well as to the outside world that the extension 
or the containment of Soviet power has become to a very great 
extent the result of an equation of power, and that the establish- 
ment of Communist-controlled states need not await the 
“ripening” of a revolutionary situation from within. 

The difference between traditional calculations of force and 
Soviet political algebra is that Soviet calculations are based 
not only on estimates of military and industrial power and 
potential, but also on a fourth-dimensional element of will-power. 
Soviet leaders, more than others, take account of the ability 
of other countries to direct their efforts to a consistent purpose. 
Where strong forces devoted to Soviet purposes operate openly 
or clandestinely within a country regarded as hostile, Soviet 
calculations take this into account. Thus they are less likely 
to regard the recent Communist set-backs in France and Italy 
as the turning-points which they were made to seem by the 
press in the United States. 

Does this attitude toward the world, based upon a sublimely 
confident assurance in a “correct” Leninist analysis, mean that 
the Soviet leaders are megalomaniacs who have lost touch with 
reality and who will push on unrelaxingly until “we” or “they” 
are destroyed in war? This assumption is almost as misleading 
as the opposite one, that the Soviet leaders are really kind- 
hearted people who have been cheated and wronged so often 
that their confidence must now be won by giving in again and 
again to whatever demands they advance. Poorly or wrongly 
informed as they often appear to be, the Soviet leaders have 
not shown an inability to recognize basic facts of international 
life, grounded in realities of power. Admittedly, these “realities” 
omit many factors which are real and basic to us. That a nation 
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may be possessed of great power and yet use it for generally 
shared purposes, that there may be a concept of the general 
good which is superior to special class interests, seems to them 
impossible. When we express in terms of general humanitarian 
ideals policies which are well suited to preserve the security and 
prosperity of our own countries this appears to Soviet analysts 
as proof that we are hypocritical in our thinking. That great 
nations can practise to some degree a policy of noblesse oblige 
seems incredible to them. That our practice falls short of the 
high ideals we profess is even clearer to Soviet commentators 
than to us. What is not so clear to them is that self-governing 
peoples inevitably carry over into their thinking about inter- 
national affairs a large part of the ethos which has shaped their 
own political and social growth. 

The Soviet leaders have shown time and again their ability 
to adjust the application of their basic idea to surrounding cir- 
cumstances recognized as beyond their control. When the Soviet 
regime found itself contained within the new boundaries of 1921, 
it proclaimed that revolutions were not a commodity for export. 
When it alleged that it was being contained in the 1920’s by 
a French-inspired cordon sanitaire, it concluded carefully phrased 
pacts of non-aggression with the very states which were, it 
alleged, preparing to attack and dismember Soviet territory. 
When its leaders felt that German and Japanese forces were 
preparing to attack the Soviet Union, they abandoned the view 
that all “imperialists” were cut from one cloth, and entered 
into the “capitalist” League of Nations and into special alliances. 
When they felt that these alliances were inadequate to stop 
German expansion, they entered into an agreement with Nazi 
Germany for the division of Eastern Europe, and, as the German 
diplomats themselves stated, lived up to their agreements to 
the full. In dealing with a raison d'état which has shown so much 
flexibility in adapting its policies and methods to the real situa- 
tions in the world around it, it is unwise to assume that it has 
now lost that ability and that it is committed to a programme 
of unlimited conquest. 

Unlike the Hitler conquest-mania, the Soviet urge to expand 
is not bound to any particular time-table. If pressure in one 
direction yields results, it will be exploited as far as appears 
safe; if it meets with resistance, it can be relaxed. If Iran or 
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Turkey seek and receive United States support in opposing 
Soviet demands, the pressure can be turned off. At a later time, 
when other countries are involved in troubles elsewhere, the 
Soviet Union will still be a close neighbour of Turkey and Iran. 
In the Soviet conception it is conflict, and not war as such, 
which is basic in international relations. Conflict can be warlike 
or peaceful in form, but it is real and constant and cannot be 
wished away. Soviet analyses of foreign policy regularly include 
the two elements of conflict and coexistence. What is significant 
in each new statement is the overtone of emphasis, stressing 
conflict more at one time or coexistence at another. 

Not much has been said in Soviet statements of recent months 
concerning “the second round of wars and revolutions,” although 
this crucial theme was sounded repeatedly in the early months 
of the post-hostilities period. Lenin and Stalin agree with 
Clausewitz that war is a supreme test for any political or social 
order. They have gone beyond Clausewitz in emphasizing the 
revolutionizing effect of war. Does the shift of emphasis away 
from this theme mean that Soviet analysts may be discussing 
whether the advantages of the “second round” have now been 
exploited to the full? 

Even though the Soviet economist, Eugene Varga, has been 
denounced for asserting that underproduction in the rest of the 
capitalist world would offset, for a period of five to ten years, 
the effects of potential over-production in the United States 
and Canada, and that therefore a general crisis of capitalism is 
not to be expected immediately, this does not necessarily mean 
that the Soviet leaders are prepared to reject the practical im- 
plications of his analysis. It may mean merely that they consider 
it inopportune to present them to their supporters at home and 
abroad with the stamp of official approval. If they wish to relax 
the tension in Soviet-American relations they have merely to 
accept the view that the capitalist world is moving towards 
greater stabilization, that the opportunities offered by the ‘‘second 
round” have been exhausted, and that the Soviet interest now 
lies in stressing the coexistence of two worlds and in seeking, 
step by step, a settlement, or at least an alleviation, of the 
present conflicts. 

This policy, from a Soviet viewpoint, offers long-run ad- 
vantages. It means that attention and anxiety will be less 
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exclusively centred on Soviet-American conflicts and _ that 
opposition in the United States to large outlays for national 
defence and for the economic defence of friendly nations will 
increase. In a period of relaxed tension the solidity of 
the Soviet bloc is not likely to be seriously weakened, while 
the unity of purpose of the larger and more heterogeneous non- 
Soviet groupings may well be weakened. Assuming, then, that 
the Soviet government has no desire to let present conflicts 
develop into outright war, at a time when Soviet economic 
strength is low, it would find many advantages in abating the 
tone of its attacks and in seeking through reciprocal concessions 
a solution of some of the points in dispute. 

The two methods of settlement which are most commonly 
put forward are “great-power unity” and “division of spheres.” 
By “great-power unity” Soviet spokesmen mean a return to the 
wartime system under which three powers, usually after sharp 
argument, adopted joint decisions, sometimes held secret for 
substantial periods of time, and then imposed those decisions 
upon weaker states and justified them to their own peoples. Under 
this procedure the democratic leaders were unable to inform their 
people until after a decision had been taken, or even carried out. 
This approach was, even in wartime, applied only in those ques- 
tions in which the Soviet Union demanded and could impose an 
immediate solution. 

To the Soviet leaders the pre-eminence of the Security Council 
within the United Nations, and the special position of the five 
great powers within the Security Council, seemed to offer a 
promise that this system, which had worked to their satisfaction 
in wartime councils, would continue to operate to their benefit 
in time of peace. In the American approach, the five great 
powers, having an overriding interest in the maintenance of 
peace, would, through the Security Council, co-ordinate their 
efforts, which could not be resisted by any lesser power. It 
is no longer possible, short of a direct threat of war by the Soviet 
Union, and probably not even then, for the United States to 
return to the Soviet and wartime concept of “great-power unity.” 

It has often been suggested that the alternative, based on a 
frank recognition of great-power disunity, is the division of the 
world into two exclusive spheres, Soviet and Anglo-American, 
with each power agreeing to refrain from “interference” in the 
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sphere of the other. This alternative to constant bickering and 
conflict has attractive features. But is it realistic? To assume, 
for example, that the Soviet Union and the Communist pro- 
gramme would cease to attract large and important groups of 
people in France and Italy is to deny the real forces which are 
commonly lumped together under the name of Communism. 
Would Germany, Austria, China, and Korea remain in a state 
of division, or be denied their urge to unification, because the 
great-power spheres cut through their territories? Would the 
Soviet Union be satisfied permanently with what is now regarded 
as its “sphere” in practice? In his reply of May 9 to Ambassador 
Smith, Mr. Molotov hinted that the Soviet government had no 
objection to the United States pursuing its interests in the two 
Americas. Could either the United States or the Soviet Union 
propose or voluntarily accept its own exclusion from a share 
of influence in Europe or in the Far East, without the risk of 
seeing populous and productive areas organized against it? To 
ask these questions is enough to illustrate the fallacy of assuming 
that Chinese walls can be erected today to close off one sphere 
or another. Neither Soviet power or ideology, nor the power 
and ideas for which the Western democracies stand, can be 
contained by accidental frontiers. 

The third course, the only one which remains open, is to 
accept the Soviet analysis, to recognize that two great spheres 
based on competing interests and ideologies do in fact conflict 
and coexist, and to attempt to restrain the conflicts within 
manageable limits. This course requires the pursuit of unity 
and strength within the non-Soviet world. It also requires the 
avoidance of boasts and threats. It means that, being unable to 
persuade the Soviet leaders by arguments, the democratic na- 
tions must influence them by facts. The non-Soviet world lives 
under a pluralism of systems; Soviet monism can, in practice, 
be adjusted to admit the indefinite coexistence of differing 
regimes. Peace by mutual toleration may yet be achieved. 
Peace cannot be “proclaimed.” It must be earned each day. 


New York, May 1948. 
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John N. Hazard 


wift reconstruction has been the principal goal of Soviet 

domestic policy since the war. Circumstances established 
its priority, for wartime destruction had been severe. As much 
as one third of the U.S.S.R.’s fixed capital had been laid waste. 
At least 7,000,000 persons had been killed. Twenty-five million 
people had been made homeless. The surviving population had 
been exhausted by long hours of work and short rations. 
Millions longed for clothing and the simplest personal and 
household necessities. 

No government could have refused to centre its attention 
on vigorous measures for reconstruction, and least of all the 
Soviet government. Loyalty of citizens had been asked by 
Soviet leaders for nearly thirty years on the basis of an affirma- 
tion of particular ability to meet the needs of the people. Soviet 
citizens had seen their system face the test of war and had 
demonstrated their loyalty. With the end of the war the system 
confronted the less heroic but no less severe test of peace. 
Soviet citizens were asked to continue their efforts on behalf 
of society, but they were tired. 

Severe destruction of material resources and fatigue of human 
resources presented Soviet leaders with the task of formulating 
a programme designed to restore the economy quickly and yet 
take into account the physical and mental exhaustion of the 
people. Some indication of the circumstances under which the 
leadership has worked and the problems it has faced and still 
faces, may be found in the record of developments since the war. 

Preparation of a plan of reconstruction was an early con- 
sideration. It emerged to public view in March, 1946 as the 
Fourth Five Year Plan. Goals were placed well above pre-war 
schedules. In the first two years of operation several fields of 
activity have already exceeded the pre-war rate of production 
so that confidence has been created in the ability to produce. 
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But restoration of the pre-war production rate in some industries 
has not meant that every city in the Ukraine and Byelorussia 
has been restored. There is much devastation remaining, and 
even with considerable production it is anticipated that years 
will pass before the peoples of the Western Republics of the 
U.S.S.R. can say that life is as comfortable as before the war. 

Sacrifices are still required of the population, although there 
has been some respite since the end of the war. The work day 
has been lowered to eight hours from the eleven hours of war- 
time. Vacations have become a part of the work routine again. 
Yet disciplinary laws remain in the form enacted to meet the 
pressures of wartime. Workers in industry are denied the 
right to leave their jobs except in cases of ill health or to proceed 
with advanced studies. Those in military industries may not 
leave at all without special permission. Tardiness in excess of 
twenty minutes at any position, civilian or military, is considered 
as a full day’s absence without excuse and subjects the offender 
to criminal prosecution. 

A general amnesty at the end of the war released from labour 
camps persons convicted under the disciplinary laws during 
wartime, but the laws have been left in force. The problems of 
the peace are considered so large as to require continued res- 
triction on the freedom of the individual. The labour draft which 
was established in 1940 has been extended. A ministry of 
Labour Reserves was formed in May, 1946 to administer the 
programme. In June, 1947 a decree authorized the Council of 
Ministers to mobilize from the youth of the city and countryside 
young men from the age of 14 to 17 and young women from 
the age of 15 to 16 for training in the Trade and Railway 
Schools; young men and women from the age of 16 to 18 for 
training in Factory Apprentice Schools; and for underground 
and steel mill work young men through the age of 19. The Five 
Year Plan calls for the training of 4,500,000 new workers in 
these schools during its five-year life. Some will report volun- 
tarily, as they have in the past, but any deficiency will be made 
up by conscription. 

Monetary complexities caused by wartime conditions were 
dramatized by the decree of December 14, 1947. Different rates 
of redemption of old rubles for new were established. These 
rates resulted in a relative reduction in purchasing power for 
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the holders of cash and government bonds over those with 
small bank accounts and those continuing to receive wages, for 
wages were continued at the former rate even after the revalua- 
tion of the ruble. Small bank accounts were declared to have 
full value in the new rubles. While the complexity of the 
decree and the possible effect of its application have given 
considerable cause for debate to non-Soviet economists, there is 
agreement on one aspect, at least. The Soviet government 
seemed to have found that reconstruction required further 
sacrifices from those who had accumulated savings or made 
profit under the high price structure of wartime. The sacrifices 
were particularly severe for the collective farmers whose produce 
had been in great demand. They also were severe for the 
speculators who had traded in misery on the black market, but 
few Soviet citizens can be expected to have been sorry for the 
black market speculators. 

Soviet policy had favoured the accumulation of savings for 
many years prior to the war, in particular because deposits in 
State Savings Banks and the floating of State Loans had facili- 
tated financing of the five year plans. This policy had finally 
achieved expression in the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. enacted 
in 1936. Article 10 of this Constitution had guaranteed the 
right to personal savings. The decree on revaluation appears 
to have affected that guarantee to the extent that it reduced 
the purchasing power of large savers over those with small 
savings because of the different rates of exchange based upon 
the amount of money involved and the form in which it had 
been saved—as cash or bank accounts. It can be imagined that 
the Soviet leaders would not lightly have taken a decision which 
threw doubt on the constitutional guarantee of savings. One 
comes to the conclusion that this measure, requiring not only 
sacrifice but a step away from a policy enshrined in the Consti- 
tution, can be accepted as strong indication of the extent to which 
the leadership feels it faces severe difficulties in pressing 
reconstruction. 

The task of reconstruction has been complicated by political 
considerations as well as economic circumstances. Perhaps the 
most important of these considerations is the effect of the war 
upon the leadership. Since the establishment of the Communist 
party, its members have been expected to rise above desire for 
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personal gain to an appreciation that they are in a service 
profession. Individuals have failed in their duties, as evidenced 
by purges at intervals throughout the history of the Party, but 
the Party as an institution has always met the test and main- 
tained its principles. 

The war provided a severe test for the Party. Thousands of 
experienced leaders were killed in the armed services, or as 
underground officials in occupied territory. Thousands of young 
men and women were admitted to Party membership in times 
of stress when heroism in battle or in production was popularly 
accepted as reason for admission. Party ranks were swelled 
beyond previous limits. In 1939 the members and candidates 
totalled 2,400,000. In 1945, they totalled 5,700,000. Some measure 
of the replacement of skilled leaders by youthful heroes is 
found in the fact that in the year of Stalingrad (1942), 1,340,000 
persons were admitted to membership or candidacy, but these 
admissions only accounted for an absolute increase in total mem- 
bership and candidacy of 800,000. The net destruction of members 
during this fateful year would seem to have been over 500,000. 
The dead men and women had been leaders and not the rank 
and file of the U.S.S.R. In this fact lay cause for concern to 
those that survived. 

In view of the change in the character of Party membership, 
the ratio of youth to experience has been altered. When a 
reckoning was completed in 1946, it was found that two-thirds 
of the living members and candidates of the Party had been 
admitted during the preceding five years. 63.6 per cent of the 
members and candidates were under 35 years of age. Some 
indication of the effect of the situation is to be found in a 
protest in the official Party magazine, Bolshevik, on October 30, 
1947, against the acceptance by Party members of premiums from 
the technical directors of industrial plants. Bolshevik argues that 
this is likely to reduce the criticism by Party members of 
inadequate administration in the plants and even to collusion 
in fraud, which is described as “family relationships.” It was 
a departure from the standard required of Party members. 

Party journals have been calling for re-emphasis upon poli- 
tical education of Party members so that they may learn or be 
reminded of their responsibilities. Their task of leadership is 
stressed, for without a determined corps of leaders, the plan for 
reconstruction cannot succeed 
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Indication of the tenseness of the post-war period is to be 
found in other places. For example, the state of war has not 
yet been declared ended in the Baltic Republics or in those 
western provinces of the Ukrainian and Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republics which were formerly under Polish sover- 
eignty. In consequence, the administration of justice has not 
yet been placed upon a peacetime footing. Military Courts of 
the Ministry of the Interior still apply criminal law in these 
western areas. 

The criticism of culture in the non-Soviet world probably 
also reflects the tension of the post-war period. It would other- 
wise seem unnecessary for a leader of Zhdanov’s stature to 
spearhead a drive against bourgeois ideology which in its course 
has caused the dismissal even of the Chief of the Section of 
Propaganda and Agitation of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. This man was criticized for his history of 
western philosophy in that among other things, he was too 
objective in his account and failed to assess all western philo- 
sophies from the Marxist point of view. 

The evidence of tenseness is not, however, the sole evidence 
available on the situation within the U.S.S.R. The picture is 
complex, for there is also considerable evidence of confidence 
in the future and ability to weather the stress of the present. 
To one interested in Soviet law, the most dramatic evidence of 
this character is that centring around the redrafting of the Codes 
of Law. The Constitution of 1936 had required a redrafting on a 
Federal basis, but the process had not been completed before 
the war. In the months since the end of the war the drafting 
committees have been put to work again. Their reports are 
noteworthy because of their recommendation for the elimination 
of the emergency provisions in the Criminal and Civil Codes. 

The draftsmen of the original Soviet Codes in the early 1920’s 
inserted what has come to be known as the “analogy” article. 
Under its provisions a person who was thought to have com- 
mitted a dangerous act might have been tried and convicted 
even though the act had not been defined specifically as a crime 
by the code. The court was authorized to apply some provision 
which seemed appropriate and to do so by analogy. Instructions 
in the years just prior to the war had advised lower court judges 
to apply the analogy principles sparingly. During the war the 
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article was utilized liberally in the period of national crisis, 
Since the end of the war, the drafting committee has urged 
the elimination of the analogy article in favour of precision in 
the drafting of the code and the ultimate application of the law. 

The escape provision of the Civil Code under which a court 
was authorized to refuse to enforce a technical right, if it thought 
the technical rules of the code had been misused, has been 
criticized. It is said that Soviet society has progressed to the 
point at which class enemies no longer exist in numbers, and 
the escape clause therefore becomes unnecessary. A develop- 
ment in the same direction is found in the application of penalties 
for crime. A decree of 1947 has eliminated during peacetime 
the death penalty and substituted 25-year prison terms for the 
most serious offenses. Court decisions indicate that the courts 
are being less severe in exacting penalties from criminals. 

The election of deputies to local Soviets has provided further 
evidence of what is occurring in the U.S.S.R. For the first time 
since the adoption of the new procedure of election by secret 
ballot in 1936, the government has announced that voters in 
some districts have registered their disapproval in sufficient 
numbers to prevent the election of the candidate proposed. The 
number of districts is small—only 84 in the R.S.F.S.R. and eleven 
in the Ukrainian S.S.R.—but the event is important because of 
its novelty. The fact that such an event could occur and would 
be accepted by the state makes it, under Soviet conditions, 
important evidence of conditions in the U.S.S.R. 

Developments within the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
exhibit an increasingly important role for deputies. Committees 
in both chambers of the Supreme Soviet adopted rules in 1946 
permitting the filing of minority reports when matters are 
brought to the floor. There has not yet been reported an instance 
of such a report, but the Committee chairmen have become active 
in criticizing the proposals of Ministries. The budgets have 
been reviewed in detail by the Budget Commissions of each 
Chamber, and the Council of Ministers has been required to 
accept the changes. Individual Ministers have been called to 
account in the debate for failure to administer their Ministries 
efficiently or effectively. Liberalization of such parliamentary 
procedures is a noteworthy step forward in Soviet attitudes. 

The conclusion seems warranted from the evidence which is 
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available that the leadership of the U.S.S.R. has set its face 
towards the strenuous and exacting task of reconstruction of 
the country. In performing this task the leadership appears to 
feel confident of success without a return to the very severe 
measures adopted in other crisis years. There is no indication 
of a return to the measures of the Revolutionary Tribunals and 
the all-powerful Cheka which were adopted during the first years 
of the Revolution. There is no near-panic as when the Kulaks 
were liquidated as a class. There is no general terror such as 
accompanied the purge trials immediately prior to the war. 

Statesmen of the West in assessing the strength and weakness 
of the Soviet leadership have available considerable evidence 
with which to deal. Such evidence as there is seems to indicate 
that the Soviet leadership is very busy domestically in meeting 
problems of considerable magnitude but that it is confident in its 
ability to do so without resort to new measures of discipline 
and control. 


New York, May 1948. 
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A. R. M. Lower 


I 

anada was born into a world in which Great Britain was 
C the dominant power, and her whole history up to the present 
has unfolded in the climate of British supremacy. Now the 
world is changing and two other great powers, taking the fore- 
most places, give the law to the world. We Canadians, whose 
historic conceptions are the very fibre of our existence, face a 
difficult period of transition. Some sense of this is reflected in 
the debate on foreign affairs of April 29 last,, which may probably 
be taken as marking a stage in this country’s evolution. 

For many years Commons’ debates on foreign policy have 
had about them an atmosphere of unreality: members seemed 
to know little about the outside world and ministers appeared 
not anxious to enlighten them. Speeches often consisted in 
sonorous generalities. In this area, parliamentarians, like other 
Canadians, were addicted to the vice of abstract discussion, and 
when it came to “getting down to brass tacks” and talking about 
Canada’s exact place in any given situation, attention, as a rule, 
waned. This, too, is what happened in private conferences, 
which have usually been pre-occupied with discussion of world 
problems, or of our own problems in very abstract terms, rather 
than in dealing with the stuff of foreign relations—concrete 
situations. Our members have seldom been able to discuss the 
problems of a foreign area in terms of Canadian interest. This, 
of course, retlects a weak sense of community. In other words, 
English Canadians in the mass hardly yet know that they are 
Canadians. I would imagine that the idea of a Canadian com- 
munity, in control of its own life, internal and external, and 
making its own decisions in an absolutely independent way, has 
as yet not taken hold of more than a few thousand people in this 
country. Triple or quadruple the number of readers of this 


Canada, House of Commons Debates, April 29, 1948, pp. 3438-53 
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journal and you must be close to the edge of the group. Yet the 
point has been reached within the last few years where most 
of our public pronouncements at least refer to a Canadian base- 
line, so to speak, whereas a generation or so ago, the reference 
would have been to a British, and in that degree the idea of 
community has made progress. Even yet, however, it is a feeble 
plant. A little difficulty in our economic relations with the 
United States immediately causes a flurry of talk about a “cus- 
toms union,” and speakers still frequently indicate the residence 
of their emotions by the quality in their voices when they use 
such phrases as “the old land.” At the top of the editorial page 
of the newspaper which I see daily appears an American cartoon, 
at the bottom an English: probably the majority of its editorials 
deal with American or British topics. This is the real Canada, 
a country still without any very sure idea of its own existence. 

If this is correct, it is not surprising that our foreign policy 
has been nebulous. Foreign policy must grow out of public 
opinion, and, except in a few fundamental matters, there has 
been in Canada no public opinion on foreign affairs. Before a 
community can act, it must first become a community, that is, 
a personality. Heretofore, in respect to the outside world, Canada 
has been, not one community, but two. 


I] 

The debate of April 29 seems to have reflected a new stage 
attained in community. It was couched almost solely in native 
terms: all the base-lines of reference were Canadian and the 
attempts of the clowns of the House to show that action still is, 
or should be, initiated in London, fell flat. Speeches went beyond 
the usual pious references to Great Britain and fraternal refer- 
ences to the United States: the leading participants concerned 
themselves, quite properly, with the world as viewed from our 
Canadian angle 

Whether, as it has frequently since been said, Mr. St. Laurent’s 
speech gave us what we were waiting for—a foreign policy—is 
another matter. It told us what we already knew, that we are 
affected by practically everything that goes on in the world, 
in that distant events disturb our economy and may disturb 
our peace. And it made a welcome departure from the “Parlia- 
ment will decide” attitude of the years before the war. Mr. St. 
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Laurent frankly declared that we must stand shoulder to shoulder 
with nations of similar views, and that we must be prepared to 
accept our responsibilities. He went further and, a step that 
could hardly have been imagined in the “less-said-the-better” 
days, made a frank gesture in the direction of a new world policy 
—a defensive association of like-minded nations. He hardly 
needed to tell the House against what the defences were to be 
erected. 

Insofar as he made this positive proposal, Mr. St. Laurent, 
no doubt, did enunciate a foreign policy for Canada; insofar as 
he stated that we were committed on the side of the West as 
against the East he simply repeated the Lapointe speech of 
March, 1939," in which the then Minister of Justice declared that 
neutrality in the war about to break out was an impossible 
position for Canada. In 1939, as in 1914, the nature and history 
of English Canada prevented this country from even considering 
neutrality. In 1948, these two factors, joined with our propin- 
quity to the United States, equally prevent Canada from 
contemplating a neutral attitude. Mr. St. Laurent’s speech puts 
this hard fact into formal policy. 

While it has been possible to sense a more positive attitude 
in our foreign policy since Mr. St. Laurent has been Minister, 
it would have been impossible, it must be admitted, in the years 
before the war, for his predecessor to have put things so plainly. 
Canadians in those years were in the debating stage, trying 
hard to get their ideas about the outside world straightened out, 
and public pronouncements had to be ambiguous. It would not 
be entirely fair to characterize those who made them as Messrs. 
Facing-both-ways. Nevertheless, it would seem as if we may 
count ourselves fortunate in having a Minister of External Affairs 
who is willing to allow his conduct to come abreast of the times. 

Before 1940, Canada in a spiritual and emotional sense, was 
not much more than a new-born infant with its umbilical cord 
still unsevered. Today, we are taking our own faltering steps. 

It was interesting to find Mr. J. T. Hackett, who spoke in 
the debate as Conservative critic, actually using this metaphor. 
However he told the House that Canada was an umbilical cord.’ 


*Tbid., March 31, 1939, pp. 2466-7 

*“We are the umbilical cord: we are the only direct line of com- 
munication that exists between the new world and the old... .” /hid,, 
April 29, 1948, p. 3453. 
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I am not quite clear as to the respective positions of mother and 
babe on this cord but we, evidently, are the cord. We have 
been called many things in our time: interpreter, bridge, linchpin 
—now we become an umbilical cord. 

Apart from this rather exuberant metaphor, Mr. Hackett’s 
speech was commendable: there was no passion, none of the old 
Tory jingoism. It continued the Minister’s tone and was aimed, 
as it were, from the same gun-platform, Canada. The Conserva- 
tive party may thus, at least tentatively, be assumed to have 
accepted the fact of Canadian nationhood. This is a great step 
forward, and will do wonders in clarfying and strengthening 
our relations with Great Britain, which can henceforward be 
expected to pass from the area of paternalism to that of frater- 
nalism. It will now be the duty of leading Conservatives to 
convert their obscurantists to acceptance of the symbols which 
contribute to a community’s cohesion, such as a distinctive flag. 
Incidentally, is it too much to say that if within a few years, 
we do not get a Canadian flag, we shall certainly receive an 
American? 

ITI 


The St. Laurent debate brings up a host of questions for 
review. As Mr. Hackett properly said, “We are neophytes in 
the practice of this art or profession of international politics: 
and it behooves us to be extremely careful lest we be imposed 
upon... .” He extended a salutary warning in his remark that 
“we are but a minor, if not altogether humble, member of the 
United Nations.” Canadians find it difficult to abandon the 
great power mentality which they have inherited from the days 
before they emigrated and which is easily perpetuated owing to 
our close associations with the United States. Yet because we 
are not a great power it will be necessary for us to abandon it. 
As most speakers observed, we are what is called “a middle 
power,” which perhaps means that we get responsibility shoved 
on us in disproportion to our strength and can be fairly easily 
shouldered aside, as Russia has been attempting to do in the 
matter of the peace conferences. In some respects, this middle 
position is the most uncomfortable of all. Yet, somehow or other 
we must adapt our mentality to it. 


‘Ibid., p. 3451 
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It is to be very much doubted whether even readers of this 
journal have sufficiently canvassed the problems that inhere 
in this question of relative power. The interest of a great power 
is, simply—power! A great power can be indifferent to nothing 
that occurs in the world, for the alternative to control is 
abdication. Power has its own laws, which provide, among 
other things, the inevitability of the veto. Lesser powers, as a 
rule, find their interests confined to smaller circles. They 
normally seek to avoid responsibilities or, at least, to preserve 
a close balance between responsibility and strength. Canada 
would do well to model her international deportment, not on 
that of Great Britain or the United States, but on that of such 
experienced and intelligent states as Holland, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. Belgium, whose people have had to meet innumer- 
able occupations over the course of centuries and which has a 
bi-cultural problem with marked similarities to our own, is yet 
able to give to the world a leader of the fine calibre of Monsieur 
Spaak. If Canada can do as well, she may congratulate herself. 
Canadian students, who will immeasurably influence our future, 
might do worse than pursue their studies, not in the universities 
of the great powers, where they meet a type of mentality which 
their own circumstances will never allow them to share, but in 
the universities of the small nations of Europe, whose historic 
cultures are quite as rich as those of the great. 

The main reason for Switzerland’s survival and for her pros- 
perity, is the peculiar structure of her constitution and _ the 
delicate balance between external and internal policy. These have 
slowly been attained through generations of trial and _ error. 
Neutrality is not merely a negative policy of selfish indifference but 
the positive basis of Swiss freedom. Without federalism, no 
neutrality: without neutrality no federalism.° 
Until recently a somewhat similar remark could, in modified 

form, have been made of Canada: two world wars revealed all 
the cracks in our national structure, and showed us that it was 
quite impossible to regard Canada as a community with a single 
will. Non-neutrality would disperse the Swiss community, which 
has not been neutral in spirit, into its constituent cantonal, racial, 
or credal parts. Because of English Canadian dominance, it does 
not go quite that far with us, but no one can be blind to the 


°*R. H. S. Crossman, “The Relevance of Switzerland,” New Statesman 
and Nation, Oct. 18, 1947, pp. 306-7. 
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stresses and strains that war has imposed upon us. Today, it 
might seem as if those days were passed. A French-speaking 
minister points out to us our plain duty: he names the potential 
enemy, Communist Russia. His people never spare their con- 
demnation for that country, they loathe its atheism, and its 
propaganda. May it, then, be assumed that the gap between 
French and English is closing and that if the worst came to the 
worst, we would find ourselves fighting shoulder to shoulder, 
with no difference of will? 

To those who make this assumption, recent observations upon 
Mr. St. Laurent’s speech by certain Quebec newspapers will 
come as a surprise. Le Devoir says he is “a half French Canadian 
showing himself more bellicose and imperialistic than the people 
of the Montreal Gazette.” L’ Action Catholique is lukewarm: it is 
against communism, of course, but, though it surrounds its posi- 
tion with cautious and ambiguous language, it is evidently not 
for entangling alliances. In 1939-41, when atheistic Russia was 
an ally of Nazi Germany and had begun her oppression of 
Catholic Poland, there was no sign of a holy war against her 
being preached in French Canada. Padlock laws are one thing, 
conscription quite another. It may be suspected that if there 
is any crusading to be done against godless Russia, it will be 
Protestant and English Canada that will be for doing it. In the 
last analysis, French Canada is French rather than Catholic 
Its attitude towards the outside world is exactly what that of 
the United States would be if the United States were not a great 
power. The United States was not moved by ideological exhor- 
tations either in 1917 or 1941 but by German submarines and 
Japanese bombs. It is not primarily moved by ideological 
exhortations at the moment: these are largely effect, not cause. 
Like other powers, it is moved by considerations of interest. 
So is French Canada, and its vital interests beyond its own 
borders seem to it very limited indeed: it may be hazarded that 
they do not extend to the military defence of the Catholic world. 

The Swiss have been compelled to understand the principles of 
their democracy and consciously to plan its foreign policy. 
Survival depends on a constantly varying approximation of the 
desirable to the practicable. Swiss statesmen have had to learn 
the lesson that policy must be exactly commensurate with strength.‘ 





R. H. S. Crossman, thid. 
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Switzerland would not have been betrayed into going beyond 
its place with respect to such an issue as Palestine. In such 
day-to-day issues, however, Canadian experts will learn quickly, 
though they, too, like their countrymen, must adjust their 
mentality to suit the power of the state which they represent. 
This means that English Canadians will have to reduce the size 
of their hatbands and French Canadians increase them, for it 
must never be forgotten that the historical experiences of the two 
races in these matters are exactly opposite: French Canada has 
always lived a parochial life in the shelter of a metropolitan 
power, and the experience of its people has been confined in 
almost every respect to the tiny district bordering the St. 
Lawrence from Montreal to the sea. English Canadians have, 
most of them, migrated relatively recently from a great metro- 
politan society, with which they keep their links, and their kin 
have gone out to all the world. If we are to have a happy and 
effective community, each race will have to adapt itself to its 
altered circumstances. 

But will they so adapt themselves? Will French Canada 
ever see beyond its own borders? Will English Canada ever 
be content to look primarily to Canada and only secondarily to 
the English-speaking world as a whole? At present very few 
of the inhabitants of Canada have an all-Canadian mentality. 
If French Canadians are parochials, English Canadians are nearly 
all what might be called “generalized Anglo-Saxons.” For them 
there seem to be only two sharp realities: their town or country- 
side (in the case of Maritimers, their province) and their race. 
For most of them, Canada, the national entity, is still a pretty 
vague concept. They are instinctively in tune with the rest of 
the great English-speaking world. There is no need to stir them 
up when the trumpet sounds: most of them sniff the battle from 
afar (which is one of the main differences between them and 
Americans). I have watched my fellow countrymen carefully 
through the two great wars and remember their attitudes during 
a previous war: their emotions and reactions, with differences 
in detail, were the same in each. In each, they were spiritually at 
war long before the declaration of war and what took them into 
war was the deep racial call within. Of this I am convinced 
Neither the suffering Uitlanders in South Africa, nor “little 
Belgium,” nor the awfulness of Hitler’s voice shrieking out over 
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the radio, took English Canadians into the three wars of this 
century: they went into them (in the mass, that is) with little 
real appreciation of what the issues were (though this would be 
less true of each occasion in succession than of the previous one), 
but knowing that other men of their own blood were engaged, 
and that was enough. 

At the moment, English Canadians are unconsciously engaged 
in adjusting themselves to a transfer of leadership from Great 
Britain to the United States, which has become the head of 
the English-speaking family. Heretofore they have always 
followed the British lead; in the future they will, except in 
matters of detail, follow the American. The transfer is all the 
easier in that anti-Americanism is almost extinct among us and 
Great Britain and the United States are working happily to- 
gether. At the moment, the average English-Canadian probably 
feels less conflict within him than in all his previous history: 
nothing divides the race. Of necessity, then, the major aspects 
of our foreign policy are determined for us: they are those of 
the leader of the English-speaking world. “Britishism” is being 
replaced by “Englishism.” 

IV 

This is the public atmosphere out of which our foreign policy 
must stem: an atmosphere of considerable indifference to the 
whole national concept on the part of the English and of insular 
unconcern on the part of the French. It follows that it is only 
in the great moments that there is a forceful public opinion on 
foreign affairs. Mr. St. Laurent, in words quoted in the last 
issue of this journal, remarked that “the growth in this country 
of a sense of political responsibility on an international scale 
perhaps has been less rapid than some of us would like” (which 
means that it has been extremely slow). It had been “percep- 
tible,’” but “We shall inevitably fall short of our objective unless 
the policies of the government genuinely reflect the will of a 
large group of informed citizens who are aware of the nature 
of our commitment and who are constantly scrutinizing its 
consequences.” Mr. St. Laurent, I imagine, was trying to tell 
us that the Canadian government cannot get very far away from 
the Canadian people in foreign policy and that Canadian opinion 


T. Norman Smith, “Security Council Membership—A Challenge to 
Canada,” International Journal, Spring, 1948, p. 113. 
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is apathetic. I am quite sure he is right. I am quite sure that 
the average Canadian—all but a small group of relatively well- 
informed people—has no idea of what his representatives are 
doing at Lake Success, what our policy is in China, Greece, or 
Palestine, or the least interest in it. 

It becomes an interesting speculation on how far action by 
government could take us before public opinion began to assert 
itself in a decisive way. Canada could incorporate Newfoundland 
by order-in-council and without debate: there would be some 
editorial chit-chat and no tremour from the people. Canadian 
representatives can do or say anything they like at Lake Success 
and few of us will take any notice. We can recognize or refuse 
to recognize the new Jewish state and only a handful will show 
any concern one way or the other. But interest would begin if 
it were proposed to send Canadian troops to Palestine as part of 
a United Nations force. Since it would be a military commitment, 
French Canada would disapprove and English Canada would 
approve: there would be little intelligent appraisal of the situa- 
tion, just as there has been virtually none of the decision to send 
troops to Hong-Kong. In all the sound and fury of the battle 
between Mr. Drew and Mr. King, I have never once heard it 
said that a real nation would have had its own ideas about 
the state of affairs in the western Pacific during the autumn of 
1941, and would have held itself free to send or not to send its 
troops to a post which could not possibly have been held. But 
neither at the time nor during the renewal of the controversy does 
there seem to have been any opinion whatsoever on that aspect 
of the incident which touched on sovereignty: the community 
simply took for granted that when Canadian troops were called 
for, they would go. That our own government should make the 
decision as to whether they should be sent or not, would have 
occurred to few. At most it would have become the occasion 
for a partisan wrangle. Canadian opinion does not seem inter- 
ested in decisions of high policy: it cannot yet get above small 
change and only one affirmation seems safe, namely, that in case 
of war (any war), English Canadians will be for it and French 
Canadians against it. The danger of the gap hinted at by Mr. 
St. Laurent is therefore evident. 

To continue the speculation on how far the government could 
go without the public intervening, it may be predicted that 
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Canada in the 
interest would begin to stir if it were decided at Ottawa to sever 

diplomatic relations with Russia. Just now, any blow directed 

at Russia, rational or irrational, would draw warm support. 

Alignment to almost any degree with the United States against 

Russia would also secure approbation, providing the ultimate 

question—political union, or annexation, were not broached. 

The average Canadian will not allow himself to be swallowed 

by Uncle Sam, but he has no objection, it would seem, to sliding 

imperceptibly into his arms. 

Any suggestion of coolness towards our friends, of which a 
policy of national interest is almost bound to give an impression, 
would open up the vials of public wrath at once. Mr. King’s 
pre-war attempt to keep control of British suggestions for air- 
training in Canada indicates what happens to national interest 
when it gets in the way of traditional emotion. 

In general, the closer we get to war, the greater the interest 
of the English Canadian in foreign affairs: that is natural. But, 
as far as I can make out, although we look upon ourselves as an 
advanced democracy, our electorate’s view of the outside world 
is not intelligent and informed, as that of the Swiss is stated 
to be. As long as the United States and Great Britain pull 
together, English Canadians in the mass will be content to go 
along, without bothering where the path leads. This enables 
the government to act with a degree of independence that the 
American State Department probably envies, but it surely must 
be a cause for worry for an officer to look around and find that 
his men are not in sight. It is like the story about the Australians 
in the first world war: they were always A.W.O.L., it was said, 
and the only way they could be coaxed back to the line was for 
the word to be passed around that a “show” was to go on: the 
prospect of a fight brought them all back. So with Canadians— 
the minimum of interest in our external affairs in times of peace 
and no limit to our fighting ardour when war begins. Further- 
more, there will not be a great deal of interest in what the 
fighting is all about. “Buzz’’ Beurling will remain for all time as 
the perfect embodiment of the dominant English Canadian 
characteristics—pure action; in his case, it has been said, though 
how fairly I do not know, with no reflective qualities whatsoever. 

Vv 
If the predicate of our policy is Canada, then our policy should 
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be that of any other relatively small bystander: we must avoid 
getting badly hit in a conflict in which we are not the principals. 
In war, secondary powers may contribute but they cannot control: 
the big strategical conceptions, the “over-all plans,” the confer- 
ences of great men, are for the big powers, as are the terms to 
the enemy, the conditions of victory, and most of its fruits. In 
international affairs, whether of war or peace, votes are weighed, 
not counted. It is considerations such as these which have gone 
into the subtle web of Swiss foreign policy, as referred to above, 
Yet it is clear that our prudence cannot go to the Swiss length 
of neutrality. Consequently, although the statesmen who spoke 
in the Ottawa debate assured us that they did not believe that 
war was imminent, yet, if they should be wrong, we would be 
into it, along with our American friends: few people in Canada 
ever think in other terms. 

But adherence to the role of a secondary power might mean 
our developing some inclination to cut our coat according to 
our cloth. We English Canadians might manage to control our 
hysteria (though that seems improbable). We might take example 
from our cool and stable French fellow citizens and forego some 
of our Anglo-Saxon (or, rather, our Celtic) frenzy for a little of 
their Gallic imperturbability. But that is still more unlikely. 
Is it, however, quite beyond the bounds of possibility for us to 
manage to realize that secondary powers cannot fight on all 
fronts at once? We Canadians cannot have army, air, and 
naval forces comparable with those of a big power without having 
difficulties in maintaining them and losing control over them. 
That, indeed, has already been our experience: in the last two 
wars, once our forces left our shores, they seem to have become 
little more than detachments of the British.” It was only in a 
nominal sense that there could have been said to exist a Canadian 
Army, Canadian Air Force, or Canadian Navy. 

In the next war, which God forbid, similar over-extension will 
mean logs of control, and more complete loss, to the Americans.’ 
This humiliating position might be avoided if we were to con- 
centrate on one of the arms of the service. “No one would 


‘At least, when they left our Atlantic shores, for some of our forces 
n leaving our Pacific shores became in similar fashion, mere aspects 
if the American forces. 

See in Ottawa Journal, May 18, 1948, review by Maj. Gen. E. L. M. 
Burns of Col. C. P. Stacey’s The Canadian Army, 1939-1945: An Official 
Historical Summary (Ottawa, 1948) 
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say that Canada could be, or should try to be, strong enough 
on land, sea and air to defend itself single-handed.... What we 
ought to do, for the sake of national self-respect, as well as 
security, is to build an air force capable of defending the north. 
That would be a contribution to world defence worthy of Canada 
and suitable to our manpower resources, skills and special 
dangers.” When a great Toronto and Conservative paper can 
make such a statement as this, we have come a long way from 
the days of savage opposition to the very idea of a national navy, 
and towards some rational appreciation of our position. How- 
ever, while I agree whole-heartedly with The Globe in the 
matter of concentration upon an air force (plus an escort 
navy) there would seem little possibility of this aim being 
realized: Canada’s military tradition has become fixed, and the 
army, in the public mind and as an organization and vested 
interest, takes a long precedence over the other two services. 
It is also the most national of our services. For better or for 
worse—I think for worse—we are committed to an army as our 
major arm, should there be war. This would mean the same 
all-out drive for recruits as the two previous wars have seen, 
the same emotional appeals, the same shortages of recruits, the 
same attempts to secure conscription, the same divisions between 
English and French. If we were to concentrate upon air force 
and navy, the pressure for numbers would not be so great and 
it might be possible to avoid the worst of our internal divisions. 
However, that is a prospect more to be wished for than likely 
to be attained and no doubt we would go all out into another 
war pretty much the same way as into the last two. And we 
would lose control over our own forces even more quickly. 
Of course if the predicate is not Canada, but democracy or 
freedom, then our national policies become subordinated to larger 
considerations and it becomes more reasonable to ask us to lay 
our all on the altar. We English Canadians are peculiarly liable 
to such evangelistic appeals. But it surely behooves us to put 
some very serious questions to ourselves regarding them. Are 
wars fought for ideological considerations, or for considerations 
of interest? I do not like to be completely cynical and say 
“always for considerations of interest,’ but the weight of his- 


Globe and Mail, Toronto, March 2, 1948. 
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torical evidence is on the side of interest rather than ideology, 
though, in practice, the two are interwoven and hard to separate. 
Can freedom be saved by war? Would atomic war leave anything 
to save? Is physical force the answer to a repugnant doctrine? 
As Mr. St. Laurent said, “the free governments are themselves 
at fault if they are hesitant to take the necessary social and 
political measures, or to show the energy, determination and 
solidarity required to make democracy into an efficient instru- 
ment for recovery, and a dynamic political gospel.” Here for 
us is the question of questions: can we find our “dynamic political 
gospel’’? 

If we can, I suspect we shall have to go for it to that other 
gospel with which we have long been familiar. Certainly, no 
salvation lies in the trust in the great God Mammon which 
current usage of such slogans as “free enterprise” seems to 
indicate. It must be something better than that, something which 
lies nearer to the spirit of the age, something which harmonizes 
with the closer and closer integration of society everywhere 
taking place. Here perhaps lies another warning against a com- 
plete merging of our indentity with the United States. Both 
Uncle Joe and Uncle Sam at the moment represent extreme 
attitudes. American extremism has precipitated Mr. Henry 
Wallace (probably as “Stooge’’) into a prominent place as titular 
head of what may become a mass Communist movement. If 
the United States possessed a more empiric political mentality, 
it would have what we are fortunate in possessing in Canada, 
a political movement canalizing radicalism, a buffer against 
revolutionary extremism. If, with the world as it is, there is 
10t a strong party of evolutionary reform, then there will be 
one of revolutionary. Consequently, without for a moment 
adopting party attitudes, one may well say that Canada is for- 
tunate in having a party like the C.C.F. to act as a species of 
lightning conductor. No worse mistake could be made than the 
one so often still made of confusing it with the revolutionary 
extreme. 

In summary, Canada today finds herself solidly aligned with 
the Western powers against the East. That is a position to 
which the enemy within will be the main objector. She, at 


‘Canada, House of Commons Debates, April 29, 1948, p. 3439 
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least as contrasted with 1939, knows where she stands. Her 
people are slowly getting some conception of the nature of an 
independent state and the idea of national interest may be 
displacing emotional traditionalism as the basis for action. But 
owing to the slowness with which this proceeds and the lack 
of public interest in our official conduct abroad, there is always 
a danger of a gap opening between government action and public 
opinion, a danger which is apt to limit and perhaps paralyze 
official action. Superficially the country’s internal harmony 
seems greater than at previous periods of stress: English Cana- 
dians are resting easily in the Anglo-Saxon world, and French 
Canadians find it difficult to object to an anti-Communist policy. 
But below the surface, the old divisions probably exist, and for 
the same reasons, reasons which neither part of the community 
sees clearly. 

The major problem facing us, it seems to me, is for us to learn 
to cut our coat according to our cloth. Canadians must come 
to realize that their country, while capable of much, is not 
capable of conduct appropriate to a great power. In the moment 
of victory, and possibly on other occasions, we discover, like 
boys at a circus, that certain shows are marked “for men only.” 
The utmost of wisdom is not necessarily indentical with the 
utmost straining of our power. Canada, both in peace and war, 
can probably best guard her own interests and aid humanity by 
keeping her head and, as her diplomats, if not her people, as a 
rule do, acting moderately. 


Queen’s University, Kingston, May 1948. 
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Canadian Immigration Policy 
H. L. Keenleyside 


I 


C anada is a nation of immigrants. 

From 25,000 years before the Christian era down to the 
arrival of the last trans-Atlantic liner men, women, and children 
from other lands, driven by economic pressure, by the spirit of 
adventure, by the unending human search for a better life, have 
faced the perils of the ocean or of Arctic barriers to answer the 
lure of America. 

The original nomadic Amerind population of the land now 
known as Canada were immigrants who crossed the Bering Sea 
on a land bridge from Asia—a continent from which immigration 
is now severely limited. The descendants of these North Ameri- 
can Indians and Eskimos now comprise about one per cent of 
the Canadian population. The remainder can be divided roughly 
as follows: British immigrants and their descendants 49%; 
French immigrants and their descendants 31%; other European 
immigrants and their descendants 18%; other Asiatic immigrants 
and their descendants 1%. 

I] 


An immigrant may be defined as a person who changes his 
place of residence from one country to another, entering the 
latter with the intention of establishing himself permanently 
therein. 

Accepting this definition, the first known trans-Atlantic immi- 
grants to Canada were the French apothecary Louis Hébert, his 
wife, son, and two daughters, who arrived at the frontier village 
of Quebec in the summer of 1617. Their arrival was viewed 
with dubious eyes, if not with active hostility, by representatives 
of state, church, and commercial enterprise. It was the generally 
accepted official view that neither military conquest, the con- 

‘This article is based upon and is for the most part identical with 
an address delivered at the University of British Columbia on April 5, 


1948, under the terms of a Lectureship provided by the Canadian Club 
of Vancouver. 
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version of the Indians, nor the expansion of the fur trade would 
be promoted by an influx of permanent settlers who at best 
would get in the way, and at worst might become a burdensome 
liability. Nevertheless the stubborn Hébert remained and others 
followed, gradually, in his wake. Four years after his arrival 
one of his daughters married a man bearing the name Couillard, 
thus establishing the first white family in Canada. 

Throughout the French régime the movement of immigrants 
was consistently slow. Neither the climate, the accessible natural 
resources, nor Official policy was such as to stimulate an active 
and sustained interest in New France as a land for permanent 
abode. The Huguenots, the only element in French society that 
might have been expected to contribute large numbers of immi- 
grants for the settlement of the St. Lawrence region, were under 
interdict, not only as settlers, but for most of the period, as 
traders also. Thus in the century and a half from Louis Hebert 
to the British conquest the white population grew to a total of 
only 60,000. It is interesting to speculate as to whether a more 
tolerant policy towards the Huguenots, a more active programme 
of agricultural development, and a less exclusive concentration 
on the fur trade, on Indian missions, and on the expansion of 
military conquest might not have produced different results 
in the North American phase of the Seven Years’ war. 

When the British administration opened New France to the 
currents of world trade immediately following the fall of Quebec, 
there was a brief influx of eighteenth century European carpet- 
baggers who gave a considerable impetus to the commercial life 
of the colony. These were followed by more permanent settlers 
from Great Britain, and after the end of the American Revolution 
a new and most significant element joined the population of 
what are now the five eastern provinces of Canada. The United 
Empire Loyalists, driven out of the Thirteen Colonies, or 
voluntarily departing for reasons of principle, sentiment, or 
advantage, almost tripled the population of Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island, added ten thousand patriotic exiles to 
the seven hundred inhabitants of New Brunswick, and set down 
twelve thousand men, women, and children in the almost un- 
inhabited region of Upper Canada. The significance of this move- 
ment in the subsequent development of Canadian society is a 
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matter of the first importance in the social and political history 
of this country. 

The conclusion of the Napoleonic Wars in 1815 and the social 
and economic changes brought about by the Industrial Revolution 
in Western Europe had a direct and very important bearing on 
the growth of population in the New World. Political reaction, 
disruption and failures in agricultural production, the tremendous 
increase in population that accompanied the industrialization of 
the Atlantic nations, the continued decline of church and dynastic 
authority, joined in creating a ferment of discontent that found 
expression in the revolutionary movements of 1830 and 1848— 
and in successive waves of emigration westward across the 
Atlantic. The “fever ships” that disgorged their wretched but 
desperately determined passengers on the quays of New York, 
Boston, and Quebec brought with them social problems of 
immediate urgency and of lasting importance. These new 
immigrants came in such numbers that in spite of a death rate 
of fantastic proportions they gave an immense fillip to the census 
figures of the beckoning new world. Hunger, fear, and hope 
were then, as always, the most effective immigration agents. 

Although most of this tide of immigrants flowed into United 
States rather than Canadian ports, enough entered Canada to 
bring the population of British North America from one to three 
millions between 1830 and 1860. This growth made inevitable 
the development of fully responsible government and contributed 
to the early construction of the frame of political unity within 
the British Colonies. The population of Canada in 1867 was about 
the same as that of the Thirteen Colonies in 1776! Fortunately, 
the direction of the British policy was in wiser hands in the 
nineteenth century and after 1837 Canadians did not have to 
fight to procure self-government and unity. 

The next significant stage in the demographic history of 
Canada came in the despondent decades between 1870 and 1895. 
During this time, in spite of important political and economic 
developments within the Dominion, of which the acquisition of 
Rupert’s Land and the Northwest Territory, the annexation 
of British Columbia, and the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway were perhaps the most important, the number of persons 
who left Canada was greater than the number admitted 
(1,400,000 entered; 1,907,000 departed). It was a period of depres- 
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sion and disenchantment, of despondency and frustration. 

The dawn of the new century brought with it new hope and 
new faith to Canadians. In the enthusiasm and self-confidence 
which accompanied the opening of the West, Canadians accepted 
without hesitation the often-quoted words of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
that: “As the 19th century has been the century of the United 
States, so the 20th century will be the century of Canada.” 
Resulting from and contributing to this buoyant faith in the 
national future was a sudden and vast influx of immigrants from 
the United Kingdom, the United States, and the continent of 
Europe. Between 1896 and 1914 Canada received almost 
3,000,000 new residents, of whom 1,200,000 went to the western 
plains of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 

Few Canadians paused in the excitement created by the 
opening of this new frontier to observe that although 3,000,000 
persons came in, 1,300,000 departed, chiefly to the United States 
of America. The net gain by immigration in this most productive 
period in Canadian history was only 95,000 per year! 

After the first world war immigration rose again but, with 
the easily accessible land of the prairies largely pre-empted, it 
never returned to the proportions of 1910 to 1914. In 1927 and 
1928 it rose to something over 160,000 per annum, but in the 
subsequent depression years it dwindled to less than 10,000 
persons. It was slowly rising again when stopped by the second 
world war. 

This, in barest outline, is the history of immigration to Canada. 


ITI 

Woven into the fabric of the Canadian immigration story 
there is the red thread of tragedy—the exodus of Canadians, 
immigrants and native born alike, to the United States. In most 
years this exodus has exceeded the parallel immigration from 
the United States to Canada. In the 100 years from 1840 to 1940 
about 2,000,000 native-born Canadians emigrated to the United 
States. In each of the first and third decades of the present 
century over 1,000,000 Canadian residents moved across our 
southern border. Three hundred and fifty thousand of these were 
Canadian born. The others were immigrants from Europe who 
used .Canada as a convenient passage-way into the United States. 





*Canada, House of Commons Debates, Feb. 21, 1905. 
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The reasons for immigration to Canada have been briefly 
suggested; what are the reasons for this emigration from Canada? 

Until 1924 the United States maintained open doors along 
the Canadian boundary and through those doors passed many 
immigrants from Europe who having spent a few years, a few 
months, or, in some cases, only a few weeks in Canada, passed 
on to find a permanent home in the United States. 

Why did so many European and even British immigrants seek 
homes in the Republic, so few in the Dominion? 

Some of the reasons are obvious. 

The United States has, in general, a more agreeable climate 
than that of Canada. There always have been and there always 
will be those who prefer the deadly sunshine of Pasadena to the 
invigorating tonic of 30 below. (All Canadians cannot, or for 
some incomprehensible reason do not, live in British Columbia!) 
The United States has a greater variety of natural resources 
than Canada, and in particular, of those resources that can easily 
and agreeably be made available for human use and consumption. 

In addition to these physical explanations there was, and to 
some extent there still is, a strong political and psychological 
attraction in the great Republic. Most of the immigrants from 
the eastern shores of the Atlantic were leaving their European 
homes because they were unhappy or frustrated in their native 
lands. Having determined to make the break they naturally 
were attracted by the country which offered the greatest number 
of changes from that to which they were accustomed. Leaving 
a dynastic state they looked forward to life in a republic. Leaving 
a poverty-stricken homeland they sought out the Babylon whose 
streets were shining gold. Leaving countries of social and poli- 
tical privilege they were attracted by the democratic equality 
which marked society in the United States. Leaving lands where 
freedom was attained by few they sought the welcome which 
the Statue of Liberty offered to all. 

Whatever may be thought of the ultimate validity of these 
arguments for immigration to the United States there can be no 
question of their persuasive power. How could Canada, a Colony, 
“owned” by Britain, ruled at second-hand by a King, until recent 
years with little national pride or confidence in its own destiny 
—how could this dull and frozen Dominion compare with the 
land of the free and the home of the brave? 
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Increasingly with the years another important advantage 
became effective in enticing prospective immigrants to seek new 
homes in the United States rather than in Canada. This was 
the accumulation of investment capital in Boston, New York, 
and later Chicago. At first a result of growing wealth and 
population it then became a cause of the further concentration 
of both. Parallel with this development of a capital surplus 
came the growth of a leisure class and a concurrent activity in 
the fields of art, scholarship, and entertainment. Cultural stan- 
dards rose, scientific research was endowed, organizations for 
the definition and popularization of the good life flourished. 

This concentration of money power, of artistic and scientific 
activity in the larger centres of the United States reached its 
climax in the modern dominance of New York—with its cultural 
and financial suburbs in Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston—in 
almost every branch of economic and intellectual activity. Today 
this magnetic area draws into itself not only the immigrant from 
abroad, but an annual tribute also of the ambitious youth of 
the continental hinterland—including Canada. 

Herein lies the fallacy of much of the thinking and writing 
on the exodus of Canadians to the United States. Even so careful 
a historian as Professor Brebner seems to suggest in his admirable 
little book Scholarship for Canada that the ambitious young 
Canadian is attracted to the United States because it is not 
Canada; that there is something in the Canadian atmosphere that 
makes him anxious to be gone, that the United States as such 
offers more than Canada can proffer. 

This argument seems to overlook the fact that the youthful 
citizen of the United States living in Nebraska or Idaho or 
Louisiana is subject to exactly the same influence as the Canadian 
in Calgary, Hamilton, or Halifax. If the boundary which marks 
the national domain has any influence on the movement of the 
young men and young women of Canada it is to keep them at 
home rather than to send them abroad. That it does have such 
an influence is obvious from the number of Canadians who could 
easily find greater rewards and opportunities in the New York- 
Chicago complex but who choose to remain in their native land. 

The attraction is not so much that of a country as of a social 
structure. New York is the magnet to which the less firmly 
attached (but sometimes the most valuable) human filings are 
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attracted from all over the continent. Few Canadians would 
leave Canada to live in Mississippi or West Virginia or South 
Dakota. But many residents of Michigan, California, Wisconsin, 
as well as of Canada, are drawn annually to New York and its 
satellites. As Montreal and Toronto draw from the smaller 
cities and the rural areas of Quebec and Ontario, so New York 
draws from the continent as a whole. 


IV 

There are specialists in the field of population problems who 
argue that each national or regional society goes through a stated 
formula of growth and that, barring some fundamental change 
in the social structure, the rate and limits of this growth can be 
accurately depicted. Without claiming for this procedure an 
unreasonable precision it is possible to use the method with 
significant results. 

Applying it to the population of Canada it has been estimated 
with some degree of assurance that the population of this country 
will be in the neighbourhood of 15 and a half million by 1971, 
and about 18 million by the year 2000. This forecast, of course, 
is based on the assumption that no fundamental change in the 
Canadian economy is going to intervene. It assumes for example 
that atomic energy will not produce the same impact on present 
forms of social organization as did the industrial revolution on 
the agrarian economy of medieval Europe and of early America. 

The natural inclination of the patriotic Canadian is to refuse 
to accept these depressing forecasts. Without following General 
Hornby into his rather rollicking prophecies of some hundred 
million Canadians in the prairie provinces alone, it is argued 
by more conservative students of the problem that Canada 
should and can grow more rapidly and reach an ultimate figure 
much higher than that indicated in the present graphs. 

The first assertion (for it is hardly an argument) of those who 
adopt this view is that the Canadian government can achieve a 
more rapid expansion of the Canadian population if it will only 
adopt active, intelligent, and “long-range” policies. 

This fetish of the “long-range policy” is something that is 
often mentioned but never defined. Does it mean that the 
government should give a specific promise that it will admit, 
or if necessary seek out and induce to enter, say 300,000 persons 
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a year for the next twenty years? If so, what becomes of this 
policy, or what becomes of the government that adheres to it, 
if Canada runs into a new depression? The. proposal of such 
a guarantee is obviously fantastic. Yet when pressed the ad- 
vocate of “long-range” plans will usually admit that this was 
approximately what he had in mind. 

The only long-range policy that would seem to have any 
legitimate validity is a policy of flexibility. Under such a pro- 
gramme the government would permit and encourage the 
admission of as many immigrants as could be absorbed into the 
Canadian economy, but the actual numbers would be increased 
or decreased as domestic and world conditions might from time 
to time dictate. 

What would such a policy—which is essentially the present 
policy of the government of Canada—mean for the future of 
Canadian immigration? It raises, of course, the question of 
absorptive capacity—a concept difficult if not impossible to 
measure. 

To the naive and impulsive observer the problem of Canadian 
immigration is a relatively simple matter. His conclusions are 
based directly on the ratio between area and population. 

Canada has a land area of 3,462,103 square miles; it has a 
population of approximately 12 and a half millions. The ratio 
is about three persons per square mile. On the other hand the 
United Kingdom has a population of 507 persons to the square 
mile. Adapting the British ratio to the Canadian area (with 
allowance for the Arctic and sub-Arctic regions) Canada “should” 
have a population well in the hundreds of millions. Therefore, 
any official policy that aims at anything much less than this is 
uninspired, if not actively obstructive! This kind of argument 
is simple, easy to understand and has an appealing logic. But 
it also requires a simple mind to accept it. The land-population 
ratio is certainly one factor in the definition of absorptive 
capacity, but it is a factor of relatively minor importance. 

It would be physically possible to put fifty million people into 
Western Canada. It is just conceivable that by adopting intensive 
methods and relying upon subsistence agriculture this number 
of people might be kept alive. But this kind of oriental over- 
population must, of necessity, be accompanied by an oriental 
standard of living—so long as agriculture is the basis of the 
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economy. We can have fifty million people between Winnipeg 
and Vancouver—if we are content to have these people living like 
the peasantry of the more depressed parts of China. But if our 
farmers are to enjoy what we think of as a Canadian standard of 
living the present population of our agricultural areas is pro- 
bably approaching its zenith. 

In trying to define the absorptive capacity of Canada there 
are other factors of much greater importance than the mere 
superficial area of the country. Among these are the nature, 
distribution, availability, and marketability of our natural re- 
sources. Under efficient modern methods of cultivation it takes 
about 320 acres of average wheat land to provide a decent living 
for a Canadian family. A mine covering a quarter of that area 
might provide incomes for a thousand families not to mention 
all those engaged in the subsidiary services that would be 
required to meet their domestic and public needs. 

A second factor is the knowledge of effective techniques of 
extraction, processing, and distribution. Thousands of permanent 
jobs have been created in Canada during the last ten years by 
immigrants who came to this country with specialized knowledge 
which enabled them to use our resources in ways that we had 
not discovered for ourselves. New processes are constantly 
being developed (often by scientists in the service of the federal 
and provincial governments) which enable Canadians successfully 
to exploit mineral and other resources that would otherwise lie 
idle. The tar sands of the Mackenzie Valley are a case in point. 
Here science will one day provide an economic solution which 
will make available what is probably the largest oil reserve in 
the world. 

The existence of large accumulations of capital available for 
investment is another important factor in the development of 
the Canadian domain and consequently in the absorptive capacity 
of the nation. The existence of a resource, the availability of 
labour, the technical knowledge required for its development, 
will not alone suffice. Capital is also essential. In the case of 
the phenomenal iron deposits of Labrador, for example, some- 
thing like 100 million dollars will have to be spent before a 
single ton of ore is shipped to the smelters. 

Finally, reference should be made to a fourth factor which 
because of its effect on the processes of internal development has 
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a significant influence on the absorptive capacity of the nation. 
This last factor is the quality of the present population—quality 
measured in terms of character, education, philosophy. A nation 
of thieves, a nation of illiterates, a nation of lotus-eaters, would 
not be likely to contrive an economy that would attract or be 
able to hold further immigrants. An active co-operative popula- 
tion of high educational standards, guided by a philosophy that, 
with proper safeguards, places the welfare of the community 
above that of the individual, can be expected to make a greater 
success of its national business than would a society that lacks 
these qualities. There is a direct line of cause and effect from 
high educational standards through an intelligent exploitation of 
resources to an increased capacity to absorb immigrants. 

There is a school of thought in Canada that has gained a 
number of adherents whose argument in regard to the absorptive 
capacity of the country runs somewhat as follows: (i) the 
records show that Canada has lost almost as many persons by 
emigration as have entered Canada by immigration; (ii) there 
is a direct connection of a causative nature between the size of 
the influx and the extent of the loss; (iii) if the immigration had 
been smaller or if it had not taken place at all the Canadian 
population would be almost the same size today; (iv) the fact 
that the Canadian population has grown by an average of only 
114,000 per year between 1871 and 1946 shows that the absorptive 
capacity of Canada was only 114,000 per year (including natural 
increase as well as immigrants). 

This argument involves an assumption which other students 
of the subject consider a fallacy. This is that the exodus of 
Canadians to the United States would have been materially 
smaller if fewer immigrants had entered the Dominion. This, 
of course, would be true if all those who came to Canada with 
the intention of proceeding later to the United States had been 
netted out of the immigrant stream. But there is little, if any, 
evidence to support the view that an influx of overseas immi- 
grants drives out an equivalent or nearly equivalent number of 
native Canadians, or that a smaller genuine immigration would 
have meant a smaller emigration. On the contrary there are 
obvious arguments to support the belief that a larger immigration 
would have meant a larger permanent population. 

Finally, there is no reason to believe that the actual absorptive 
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capacity of Canada has been accurately measured by the differ. 
ence between immigration and emigration in any given year or 
series of years. What, then, is the absorptive capacity of Canada 
today? The answer is that no one knows. There is no means 
of measuring it. There are, however, a few facts that can be 
used to advantage in the consideration of this problem. 

First of all it is quite clear that the modern, industrialized, 
expanding economy of Canada in these post-war years is far 
more capable of receiving and employing immigrants than has 
ever before been the case in the national history, except perhaps 
for a few short years when the prairie west was first being 
opened to general settlement. 

Canadians during the war proved that they could produce 
manufactured articles of a variety and a quality that far surpassed 
anything previously attempted or imagined. Much has been 
heard of the great speed with which the phenomenal American, 
Mr. Henry Kaiser, turned out vessels for the wartime demands 
of the United States. Yet we in Canada had a shipyard that 
built better ships, at lower cost, and in a shorter time! Many of 
the best gun-barrels used by the allied forces were made in 
Canada, and optical glass which we had never previously 
attempted was made to the finest specifications of the trade. 

Many of these wartime innovations—these discoveries of our 
own abilities—will enable Canada to compete more effectively 
in the world of post-war trade. The Dominion is no longer 
almost exclusively dependent upon agriculture and the extractive 
industries. Canada is now primarily an industrial nation: And 
the history of industrialization shows a record of rapidly increas- 
ing population. 

Any discussion of absorptive capacity should be subject also 
to certain other. elementary considerations. There is, for 
example, an unlimited capacity to absorb millionaires! The 
immigrant with large financial resources will by expenditure 
and investment be an economic asset to the country, even if 
the investment is not always directed into channels that would 
fall within the definition of trustee securities, or the expenditure 
confined to purposes that would be approved by the W.C.T.U. 
Again there is an unlimited capacity to absorb men with tech- 
nical abilities or knowledge which can be utilized for the creation 
of new products for which there is a demand either here or 
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abroad. There is also a large national capacity for the assimila- 
tion of persons with exceptional educational or professional 
qualifications, and here it is appropriate to take issue with that 
distinguished Canadian, Dr. B. K. Sandwell, who has recently 
been preaching the doctrine that Canada needs as immigrants 
chiefly the hewers of wood and drawers of water who will do 
the rough and manual tasks that native Canadians find increas- 
ingly distasteful. An extended adherence to this theory would 
result inevitably in a radical reduction in the national standards 
of intelligence and competence. Canada needs the educated as 
well as the strong of back; the scientist, professor, doctor, and 
businessman, as well as the agricultural labourer and the un- 
skilled worker. 
V 

Against this historical and theoretical background it is appro- 
priate to examine the present policy of the Canadian government. 
That policy is based on the belief that a large increase in the 
Canadian population is desirable and that an expanded movement 
of immigrants will contribute to that increase.’ 

There are two major considerations that support the belief 
that an increased population for Canada is desirable. The first 
is defence—not only, or even primarily, military defence, but 
rather the defence of moral justification and intellectual and 
social independence. If Canada is to be secure in the retention 
of its enormous heritage, if it is to justify this retention on either 
practical or ethical grounds, a larger population is essential. 
But it is necessary to provide a defence not only against the 
moral condemnation of less favoured nations, and not only against 
the possibilities of external aggression, but also against the loss 
of the Canadian identity in the larger American community 
through a more extreme disparity in size between Canada and 
its neighbour. 

Another reason for the fostering of immigration is the effect 
that a larger population would have in reducing the burden 
of the transportation and other facilities which geographic and 
political factors have expanded and which sparsity of population 
has kept uneconomic. The Canadian railway system for instance 
could serve a population much larger than that of today. An 


*See statement by Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King in Canada, 
House of Commons Debates, May 1, 1947, pp. 2673-75. 
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enlarged population would erase deficits, or at worst, make 

them easier to carry. The same argument might be applied 

to the weight of our political institutions. The present number 
of legislatures, and even of civil servants(!), could undoubtedly 
service a larger community. 

Being desirous of increasing the population by immigration 
the Canadian government, since the end of the war, has taken 
the following steps: 

A. The Immigration Service, reduced to minor proportions during 
the years of depression and war, has been strengthened and 
revitalized until now it is a strong and efficient instrument 
of government policy. 

B. Regulations have been changed with the result that barriers 
against United States immigrants and against British immi- 
grants from the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa have been reduced to the bare minimum 
of good health, the absence of obviously subversive political 
views, and reasonable evidence of capacity for personal 
adjustment. 

C. The list of admissible relatives of legal residents of Canada 
has been extended to include everyone closer than a cousin, 
that is: 

(i) Husband or wife 
(ii) Father or mother 
(iii) Son, daughter, brother or sister together with husband 
or wife and unmarried children, if any 
(iv) Orphan nephew or niece under 21 years of age. 

It also includes persons (of either sex) engaged to marry the 

residents who make application for their admission. 

D. Special provision has been made for the entrance of 30,000 
persons, who are not otherwise admissible, from the Displaced 
Persons camps of Europe. (Each of these persons when 
established in Canada may, of course, apply in turn for the 
admission of his or her relatives within the classes named.) 
D.P. relatives of persons already resident in Canada are, of 
course, outside the quota. Thus on the present basis Canada’s 
ultimate contribution to the solution of this problem may in- 
volve the movement of something like 100,000 D.P.’s. It is 
intended that the 30,000 will be credited to Canada’s quota in 
any eventual division that may be made of the hundreds of 
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thousands of war refugees who are now being provided for 
in these camps. The Canadian government took the initiative 
among overseas countries in acting to ameliorate this con- 
centration of human misery. Not only did this country act 
first, without waiting for a general international agreement, 
but Canada has admitted more D.P.’s than all other non- 

European countries combined. This is a fact that it is well 

to recall when the real or alleged programmes of other 

countries are publicized in the press to the disadvantage of 
our own efforts. 

Exceptional difficulties have been encountered in carrying 
through some aspects of the Canadian policy. Apart from the 
movement of D.P.’s, immigration from continental Europe has 
been almost impossible. East of the red curtain drawn across 
the continent by the fanatical devotees of the Communist reli- 
gion the totalitarian governments do not readily permit their 
people to leave—except under circumstances which make the 
immigrant a rather dubious asset from the point of view of 
the receiving country. 

In Western Europe also certain countries, notably France, 
do not permit emigration except under very special circum- 
stances. Even in Great Britain the government is not anxious 
to have its people leave, and many citizens of the United King- 
dom feel that it is their patriotic duty to remain in their native 
land and help in the valiant effort that the British people are 
making to overcome the gravest economic problems that their 
embattled islands have ever had to face. Under such circum- 
stances the Canadian government, while providing every facility 
for the admission of persons from the British Isles, believes 
that any high-powered immigrant recruiting campaign in the 
United Kingdom would be in bad taste at this time. 

In addition to these difficulties another great obstacle to the 
flow of immigrants from overseas has been the shortage of 
transport. In pre-war days there was an average of fourteen 
or fifteen passenger liners on regular service between European 
and Canadian ports. During a large part of 1947 there was one, 
and at the end of the year there were only three I.R.O. ships, 
carrying D.P.’s exclusively, and two passenger liners. 

The government has paid three hundred thousand dollars to 
convert a German prize vessel for immigrant service, and the 
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Beaverbrae is now sailing regularly between Halifax and Bremer. 
haven—with priorities on its western voyages being given to the 
relatives of persons resident in Canada. In addition the govern. 
ment has paid the Cunard Line a considerable sum to keep the 
Aquitania in the Atlantic service for the remainder of this year, 
Other vessels are slowly coming into this trade, and it is hoped 
that something approaching normal conditions will prevail by 
the middle of 1949. Finally the government has entered into 
an arrangement with the Trans-Canada Airlines by which ten 
thousand additional air passages will be made available on 
chartered planes between May 1, 1948 and March 31, 1949. 
After a slow start the movement of D.P.’s is now progressing 
much more rapidly. In their case the transportation across the 
ocean is a responsibility of the Preparatory Committee of the 

International Refugee Organization, although the Canadian gov- 

ernment aids through its contribution to the funds of the Organi- 

zation and through direct assistance as in the case of the 

Beaverbrae. 

What are the results of these efforts to facilitate the admission 
of immigrants? They may be summarized as follows: 

A. The total immigration for the fiscal year 1946-47 was 66,990. 
Of this total 47,976 came from the United Kingdom and of 
these 38,753 were the dependents of Canadian servicemen. In 
addition there were 11,410 immigrants from the United States 
and 7,604 from other countries. Deducting the brides and 
children of the service personnel the net immigrant figure 
for 1946-47 was 28,237. 

B. For the fiscal year 1947-48 there were 79,194 persons who 
entered Canada as immigrants. Of these 44,788 came from 
the United Kingdom, 9,034 from the United States, and 
25,372 from other countries. In addition there were 9,009 
Canadians who returned from the United States to take up 
permanent residence in Canada. This is 2,694 more than 
during the preceding year. 

A further analysis of the immigration figures for the fiscal 

year 1947-48 gives some interesting information: 

(i) Of all the immigrants who entered Canada, 29% gave Con- 
tinental Europe as their last place of permanent residence; 
93% the British Isles; 11% the United States; and other 
countries accounted for the remaining 7%. 
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(ii) The destination of these immigrants in Canada was as 
follows: 5% went to the Maritimes; 16% to Quebec; 54% 
to Ontario; 12% to the Prairie Provinces; and 13% to British 
Columbia, the Yukon, and the Northwest Territories. 

(iii) D.P.’s constituted 18% of the total immigrant movement. 

(iv) It is sometimes charged that the present policy unduly 
favours or discriminates against certain racial groups. The 
facts disprove this charge. Of the many nationalities that 
were included in the movement of D.P.’s up to March 31, 
1948, the larger groups were: Polish, 25%; Ukrainian, 23%; 
Hebrew, 16%; Lithuanian, 14%; Latvian, 6%; Dutch, 5%; 
others, 11%. 

In contrast to the experience of earlier years it is interesting 
to note that there has been little organized opposition to the 
current expansion of the movement of immigrants to Canada. 
Certain sections of the country which have traditionally looked 
critically on any substantial movement of this character have 
voiced little opposition during the last two years. This has 
also been true of the organized labour movement which has 
helped rather than endeavoured to hinder the admission of new 
Canadians, particularly the D.P.’s. This is especially creditable 
because the D.P.’s do come into competition with certain labour 
groups, although fortunately there is work enough for all in 
most parts of Canada today. 

Actually the only trade union that has been adamant in its 
official opposition to the admission of competitive D.P.’s has 
been the medical profession. 

VI 

So much for the past and the present. What of the future? 

Whatever doubts there may be as to the exact estimation 
of the absorptive capacity of Canada, it is perfectly clear that 
that capacity will vary directly with conditions which are 
reflected in the state of employment at home and abroad. So long 
as full employment, or something approximating full employ- 
ment, prevails in Canada, this country can provide for a very 
large number of newcomers. If we are struck by another depres- 
sion, however, immigration will be almost the first national 
activity to be curtailed. 

What is the situation from the immigrant’s point of view? 

In addition to opportunities for employment, prospective 
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immigrants to Canada will be curious about other conditions 
within our country. The kind of immigrants that Canada desires 
to receive will be interested in work, but their interests will 
not stop there. They will want to know the kind of life that 
Canada can offer in other fields. Is political democracy a reality 
in this country? Are civil liberties maintained by public interest 
and defended by impartial courts? Are there reasonable pros- 
pects for social security? Is education freely available to all 
who can profit by it? Is national unity a reality or are there 
conflicts between racial, religious, and social groups? The 
immigrant who will be of lasting value to Canada is the kind 
of man or woman who will want clear answers to these questions 
before he commits his future and that of his family to the ad- 
venture of a new life in our country. 

The future of the immigrant movement depends above all, 
of course, on the maintenance of peace. If a third world war 
develops, there will be no opportunity to think or plan for 
immigration. The life of the world will be so changed by this 
crowning imbecility of the human race that all minor problems 
will be submerged in the greater struggle to survive the effects 
of an unparalleled capacity for self-destruction. 

Given reasonable conditions at home, and at least an appro- 
ximation of peace in external affairs, Canada has opportunities 
for progress far beyond anything yet recorded in our national 
story. The development of this noble country is a task that 
will require the best that we can contribute in mind, character, 
and will. If we ourselves can rise to the responsibilities that 
Providence has placed upon us as inheritors of a legacy of 
richness and strength, we can attract and hold many of the best 
from other and less favoured lands, who in their time and turn 
will add new values and new strengths to the national texture. 

To all real Canadians this should be an inspiring challenge, 
and it is a challenge that cannot be avoided. On how we accept 
it—with what courage, intelligence, and goodwill we face our 
problems—depends not only the future of immigration, but the 
whole future of our people and of the land we love. 


Ottawa, May 1948. 
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Is it Peace in Palestine? 
J. B. McGeachy 


he last article about Palestine published in this journal, 

appearing in October, 1946, contained some of the familiar 
criticisms of British policy and was called “The Palestine Man- 
date: Story of a Fumble.” If the word “fumble” was apposite, 
what term can describe the lamentable performance of those who 
took over from Britain as makers of decisions for Palestine and 
propelled that unhappy country into full-scale war complete 
with aerial bombing? The Palestinians may yet look back to 
the mandatory period as a golden age of peace. 

In theory, the United Nations became responsible for Pales- 
tine on Britain’s withdrawal but that body is not yet capable 
of actual initiation of a policy. The real author of the new 
state of affairs in the Holy Land is the United States. To begin 
with, American encouragement (official and private) of extreme 
Zionism, illegal immigration, and terror put the last turn of the 
screw on the British and forced them to abandon their assign- 
ment. Then the United States led UN to a vote for partition 
without any preparation for making that verdict good. Finally, 
President Truman recognized Israel a scant half-hour after its 
birth—an act which made doubly sure the certainty that there 
would be war when the mandate ended. For weakness and 
ineptitude, not to call it sharp practice, the American record 
on this question has few parallels in modern diplomacy. 

At the time of writing, June 15, an uncertain truce has halted 
the Palestine fighting. Through the skilled and forceful efforts 
of Count Bernadotte, UN’s Swedish mediator, a four-week break 
in hostilities has been arranged. Observance of its terms will at 
least give Jews and Arabs, as well as the rest of the world, an 
opportunity to reconsider the Palestine question. But there is 
no guarantee that the temporary peace will not be shattered by 
the rash action of extremists on one side or the other. 

There is still less certainty that a solution acceptable all 
round can be worked out in the time allowed or in any foresee- 
able time. After the cease-fire orders, the contestants showed 
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themselves as intransigent as ever. Said Mr. Moshe Shertok, 
the Israeli Foreign Minister: “The new Jewish state is spreading 
its roots fast and deep. There is no question of compromise, 
legal or otherwise.” King Abdullah of Transjordan, leading 
spokesman for the Arabs, said about the same time: “We will 
never, under any circumstances, recognize a Jewish state.” A 
middle ground between these positions clearly does not exist. 

To come to the present writer’s comments on the present-day 
issue, it is necessary first to thresh some old straw, beginning 
nearly thirty years ago. 

The irreconcilabilty of the Arab and Jewish claims is not a 
new discovery but was clearly seen at the outset of the con- 
temporary era in Palestine history. While the 1919 Peace 
Conference was at work in Paris, President Wilson sent a 
Commission to the Middle East to study mandate possibilities in 
the Turkish Empire, then being dismembered. (He himself 
favoured American participation in the post-war governance of 
the separated areas and the Americans could have had the 
Palestine job if they had had any stomach for it.) Mr. Wilson’s 
enquirers, known as the Crane-King Commission, reported in 
part: “The Peace Conference should not shut its eyes to the 
fact that the anti-Zionist feeling in Palestine and Syria is intense 
and not lightly to be flouted. No British officer consulted by 
the Commissioners believed that the Zionist program could be 
carried out except by force of arms.” 

This should not be read in the light of later times when Britain 
was being accused of frustrating Jewish ambitions and foment- 
ing Arab hostility. At the date of the statement quoted, Britain 
was the hero of the Zionists. The Jewish population of Palestine 
was then only some 65,000. It was to grow to 625,000 in a 
quarter-century of British rule. But the true nature of this 
movement was understood before it began. It was an authorized 
invasion, a legitimized conquest or capture. Legitimized by 
whom? By British military power, with the moral sanction 
of the League of Nations. 

True, there is a “historical” claim by the Jews but it is of a 


‘Both statements quoted in the New York Times, June 13, 1948. 

*Quoted in The Political History of Palestine under British Administration: 
Memorandum Presented by His Mayesty’s Britannic Government to the United 
Nations Special Committee on Palestine (London: H.M.S.O., July, 1947), 41pp. 
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nature which would equally authorize the return of the French 
to Louisiana, the Russians to Alaska, the Spaniards to California 
or, to give an even more pertinent example, the Romans to 
Britain. The true argument for giving the Jews a place in 
Palestine was simply that they were homeless; that they could 
make better use of an undeveloped land than its inhabitants; 
and that they would find a unique spiritual satisfaction in Pales- 
tine—the feeling expressed by Arthur Koestler in his brilliant 
and often deeply moving novel Thieves in the Night when he says: 
“When a Jew returns to this land and sees a stone and says, 
this is my stone, then something snaps in him which has been 
tense for two thousand years.” This is an emotion one can 
respect though no court in the world would recognize it as 
validating a claim to real estate. 

The Jewish occupation of Palestine was, then, a conquest 
against the will of the inhabitants—made possible and respectable 
by the military support of a Great Power. This elementary fact 
has been everywhere clouded by propaganda and in the United 
States is almost totally blacked out to this day by a pea-soup 
fog of misinformation. The reason for insisting on it now is, 
of course, not to extend the debate (now purely academic) for 
and against a Jewish Palestine but to make clear that if UN 
proposed to carry the occupation to the extreme limit of estab- 
lishing a sovereign Jewish state it had to be prepared to use 
troops and guns. 

There was, of course, a bare possibility that the British plan 
for Palestine could have fructified peacefully if the Jews, having 
waited for two thousand years, had been content to show patience 
for two or three more generations and keep their influx slow. 
They did so at first. Indeed in 1927 2,700 Jews entered the 
country while 4,700 left it, disproving the theory that the hunger 
for Zion is a constant and universal passion. 

But two events ruled out gradualness in the occupation—the 
banging of the American door against immigration and the Nazi 
persecution. Europe became intolerable to the Jews just after 
a traditional sanctuary overseas had been closed and bolted tight. 
In the five years before Hitler came to power in 1933, Jewish 
immigrants to Palestine numbered 25,999... In the five years 





*Against this must be set substantial Jewish emigration. The net 
gain in 1928, for example, was only ten. 
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beginning with 1933, the figure was 174,805. A British statement' 
that “the establishment of the Nazi regime in Germany thus had 
immediate repercussions in Palestine” might qualify as the 
understatement of the decade. 

The fact is that the abrupt reversal of United States immi- 
gration policy and the German terror, both quite unforeseen in 
1920, together transformed the mandatory’s problem. Eager to 
escape from the hell of central Europe, and denied the oppor- 
tunity of migration to America, the Jews hurled themselves 
at the doors of Palestine and entered in such numbers as to 
rouse sleeping Arab hostility. Despite Britain’s laborious and, 
on the whole, successful efforts to keep the peace and maintain 
a reasonable balance, it became clear towards the close of the 
1930’s that the mandate as it stood was unworkable and needed 
revision. 

One more point is necessary for the record. Partition had 
been considered and, so far as Britain was concerned, decisively 
rejected before the question reached UN and indeed before UN 
was thought of. The Peel Commission of 1937 recommended it 
but the British government of that day came to the conclusion 
that “the political, financial and administrative difficulties in- 
volved” in the scheme to create separate Arab and Jewish states 
“were so great that this solution of the problem is impracticable.” 
Instead, Britain made known its intention, with League approval, 
to establish a single Palestinian state within ten years, during 
which time new efforts would be made to promote Arab-Jewish 
goodwill and co-operation. 

The present British government took the same view, with 
the added moral authority of the already almost forgotten 
Anglo-American Palestine Committee of 1946. This group of 
twelve, six from each country, was appointed in response to a 
British suggestion that the United States, lavish with advice on 
Palestine, should help in finding a workable answer. After 
close study on the spot, the Committee unanimously and flatly 
rejected division of the country. It came to the conclusion that 
independence at once, for either one or two Palestinian states, 
would “create civil strife such as might threaten the peace of 
the world.” It recommended that a single Arab-Jewish state 





*The Political History of Palestine, p. 11 
*The White Paper of 1939 (London: H.M.S.O., May 17, 1939). 
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should be created—but only after a further period of trusteeship. 
In short, on the main political issue, the Committee agreed in 
detail with the official British view. 

At this stage, that is in the spring and early summer of 1946, 
the British government was undoubtedly willing to accept a 
renewal of its mandate (under the different name of a trustee- 
ship) if that were offered by UN together with some assurance 
that the administration would be reasonably undisturbed by 
violence and propaganda. This is clear from several statements 
by Mr. Bevin and Mr. Morrison at the time. Mr. Bevin applied 
himself to earnest negotiations with Arab and Jewish leaders. 
He sought to persuade them to agree to a modest flow of Jewish 
immigration and to postponement of the final political settle- 
ment. He had some hopes of success. 

Just about this time, as it happened, Zionist agitation took 
on a new urgency and received strong public acceptance, along 
with official encouragement or tolerance, in the United States. 
Almost no notice was paid there to the main body of the report 
submitted by the Anglo-American Committee. Of its ten recom- 
mendations, one alone monopolized attention. This was a 
proposal, which there is every reason to believe was inserted 
merely to make the report palatable at Washington, that 100,000 
Jews be admitted speedily. 

Ignoring the rest of the Committee’s scheme, President 
Truman seized on this detail of the report and renewed a demand 
he had made in 1945 for heavy immigration. London had replied 
that it was impracticable without military backing on a scale 
Britain was not ready to supply; but there was no offer of a 
single soldier or policeman from the United States. Few people 
doubt that Mr. Truman acted as he did for domestic political 
reasons. There is no Arab vote in the United States but the 
Jewish vote is considerable. That the President had his eye on 
the Congressional elections of 1946 was not merely the jaundiced 
opinion of outsiders. It was voiced in the American press and 
radio and keeps recurring there. On May 18 last, for example, 
the \Vew ork Times said in a review of American Palestine 
policy: “The Democratic Administration was ... concerned over 
the Jewish vote.” 

Mr. Truman’s intervention exasperated London. According 
to Mr. Bevin, it wrecked his delicate negotiations with Jews and 
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Arabs, then on the point of fruition. Certainly, it fanned pro- 
Zionist activities to a white heat. 

The propaganda emitted during 1946 and 1947 in favour of 
the Zionist case (though by no means all springing from res- 
pectable Zionist sources) was remarkable for scurrility, inac- 
curacy, and incitement to violence. In American radio talks, 
editorials, cartoons, pamphlets and advertisements, Britain was 
depicted as an oppressor depriving the Jews of their rightful 
heritage. Seeing that Britain was in fact the author and pro- 
tector of the Jewish National Home, this propagandist line was 
a perfect example of the technique of the “big lie.” Lamentably, 
it worked as well with the Americans as it had worked with the 
Germans. 

More important than that, the frenzy and recklessness of 
the propaganda campaign (coupled with generous contributions 
from American Jewry to the financing of the Jewish drive on 
Palestine) incited Jewish terrorists in the Holy Land and encour- 
aged the tragic voyages of illegal immigrant ships. The mandate, 
on the League terms or indeed on any terms, began to be an 
intolerable burden. 

If the theory that the American people were deluded or bull- 
dozed into swallowing the extreme Jewish case be rejected, a 
less creditable explanation of their attitude must be adopted. 
This is that the United States, while sympathetic with the plight 
of European Jews, was unwilling to receive more of them into 
its own bosom and sought to divert public attention from this 
fact. It is at any rate worth noting that in the nine months 
ended April 1 last, Britain received 48,485 refugee-immigrants 
from Europe, of whom many were Jews, whereas in the same 
period the United States received 13,594." These are the latest 
figures available. For the whole period since the war ended 
Britain has received 200,000 refugees including Jews (all now 
settled in Britain}—more than all the other countries in the 
world combined.’ 

These facts are sufficient to destroy the legend of the United 
States as the friendly champion of the oppressed Jews and 
Britain as their oppressor. Unfortunately, many Americans and 
others preferred the legend to the facts. 


“Statistics from United Nations press release, May 11, 1948. 
"United Kingdom Information Office Bulletin, May 28, 1948. 
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Is It Peace in Palestine? 


During the winter of 1946-47 it became clear that Britain 
was preparing to drop the mandate. A new factor was the 
impatient clamour of British public opinion that the country 
abandon a responsibility which brought it nothing but abuse and 
sacrifice of men. When Britain referred the issue to UN in 
April, 1947, proposing a special session of the Assembly, it was 
understood that the Labour government would cheerfully hand 
back its assignment. Britain, however, made no specific recom- 
mendation. The eleven-member United Nations Special Commit- 
tee on Palestine (UNSCOP), set up in May, began its work with 
a free hand. It reported back to the Assembly in September, 
after a lengthy first-hand enquiry. Its members included no 
representative of Britain, any other Great Power, or any member 
of the Arab League. This composition doubtless made for 
objectivity; but it was perhaps a drawback that direct past 
experience of the Palestine problem had no voice. 

Majority and minority reports were submitted. Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, the Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, and 
Uruguay favoured partition. India, Iran, and Yugoslavia pre- 
ferred a single, independent federal Palestine consisting of 
Arab and Jewish provinces with considerable local autonomy. 
Australia entered reservations to both reports and signed neither. 

The most remarkable feature of the majority report was its 
proposal for a two-year transition period in which the “present 
mandatory power,” Britain, should continue to administer the 
country. Two British governments, Conservative and Labour, 
had at an interval of seven years turned down partition cate- 
gorically, as had the Anglo-American Committee, on the grounds 
that outright division of the country would perpetuate the 
Jewish-Arab feud; that the tiny state of Zion (or Israel as it 
proved to be) would occupy a highly vulnerable position in a 
world of power blocs; and that the true path to peace and 
security for Palestine was through genuine Arab-Jewish co- 
operation to be patiently worked for. 

As these arguments had convinced all parties in Britain, as 
well as the joint Committee on which Britain was represented, 
it was wildly improbable that the Attlee government would 
consent to stay two years in Palestine, preparing and finally 
enforcing partition. So as to leave no doubt on the point, Mr. 
Arthur Creech-Jones, the British Colonial Secretary, gave UN 
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an official statement of Britain’s position on October 17. He 
said in part: 

His Majesty’s Government is now surrendering the mandate 
with, I note, general approval. ... In the event of a settlement 
between Jews and Arabs, they [the British Government] would, 
if so desired, continue the administration of Palestine through the 
limited period of transfer to independence. ... If the Assembly 
should recommend a policy which is not acceptable to the Jews 
and Arabs, some authority alternative to the United Kingdom must 
be provided in order to implement the United Nations policy. 
This put the situation quite squarely before the Assembly. 

Partition was notoriously a solution not merely unacceptable 
but anathema to the Arabs and full realization of the Zionist 
aim, as had been known since 1919, would require a military 
effort. UN was informed that Britain was not prepared to accept 
this duty. Seeing that Britain was until then and still is (except 
for the Jews themselves) the only Power which had risked a 
single soldier or bullet for the Zionist cause, and had received 
little for her pains except insult, Mr. Creech-Jones’ statement 
was perhaps a reasonable one. At any rate, it was a plain one. 
Members of UN were explicitly informed that, if they elected 
for a decision based not on agreement but enforcement, they 
would have to provide the necessary bodies and ammunition. 
There was really no reason in the world why Britain should do 
SO. 

In the face of this warning, the Assembly adopted the partition 
plan. Not, of course, in its original form since the cool proposition 
that Britain should tackle the military job had to be deleted. The 
important point is that no alternative operational scheme was 
worked out. The Assembly voted for partition on November 
29 without a plan, or the ghost of a plan, for enforcing its will. 
The vote itself was not impressive: for partition, 33; against, 13; 
abstentions, 10; absent, one. Those voting contrary included, 
besides the Arab world, India and Pakistan. The abstainers 
included China. Thus the great Asiatic states either favoured 
a single Palestine or were neutral. But the majority was better 
than the two-thirds required and the decision was therefore 
a valid one. 

From that moment forward UN floundered in a bog of in- 
decision. The date for the termination of the British mandate 
was fixed for May 15 so that almost six months’ grace was 
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allowed for the preparation of a plan of action. No plan emerged. 
Perceiving that UN had got itself into an awkward position, 
the United States vacillated and at length “withdrew support” 
from the partition proposal, suggesting a temporary trusteeship 
instead. 

But who was to be the trustee? By this time it was too late 
to ask Britain to accept the job on terms which the British 
would have regarded as likely to promote peace. Britain had 
already announced her surrender of the mandate (and her 
resignation had been received without so much as a vote of 
thanks) and had begun the withdrawing operation. Besides, 
the Jews were already preparing to proclaim Israel and the 
Arabs preparing to attack it. Neither of the disputants would 
hear of a trusteeship at this stage; and to enforce it by an 
improvised UN agency would have cost at least as much blood, 
treasure, and trouble as to enforce partition. 

The six months passed and the zero hour arrived. UN was 
still tangled in fruitless debate when the clock struck, the man- 
date expired, and Israel was born. Mr. Truman accorded 
recognition de facto with a haste which suggested that once again 
he was thinking of political advantage—though over whom was 
not quite clear. It was a logical action but it made war 100 per 
cent certain. 

There has been much discussion of the legal rights and wrongs 
of the position since May 15. In the normal course of events, 
the expiry of the mandate would have meant the assumption 
of authority by a government of all Palestine. No such govern- 
ment existed but the Jewish Agency at Tel Aviv had effective 
control over a considerable part of the country. It had a civil 
service, an army in Haganah, control of posts and roads, and 
some other attributes of sovereignty. It proclaimed itself the 
government of Israel. Simultaneously, King Abdullah’s Legion 
and other Arab forces moved in to protect and promote Arab 
claims which, as Abdullah’s statement quoted earlier indicates, 
covered the whole of the country. 

According to the London Economist,” “no legality flowed” 
from the Assembly’s partition resolution. This same view was 
evidently taken by Sir Alexander Cadogan, one of Britain’s UN 
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delegates, when he argued at Lake Success on May 19 that “if 
the Jews set up a state within the limits of the Assembly’s 
resolution last November, and if the Arabs set up a state covering 
the whole of Palestine, there would be nothing legally to choose 
between the two claims.” 

This seems a barren argument. If there is indeed nothing 
to choose between the two claims, then the suitable action for 
the Arabs and Jews is to toss a coin or fight it out—as they 
prefer. But surely it can be argued that the Assembly’s vote did 
give superiority to one of the two claims Sir Alexander describes 
as equal. It was certainly an arbitrary decision, in the sense 
that it neither embodied abstract justice nor satisfied both 
parties. In the nature of the case, it had to be arbitrary .and, 
like any court judgment, was bound to be acutely unpleasant to 
the losing contender. But to say that it had no legal import 
whatever is surely to reduce Assembly proceedings to mumbo 
jumbo and to imply that the law of the jungle ought to prevail 
in disputed areas. 

What is wrong with the Cadogan argument? The present 
writer, though no lawyer, ventures to suggest that there is 
really no such thing as law without sanctions. The real short- 
coming of the UN verdict was not lack of validity but lack of 
a police force. UN undertook to settle a fiercely contested issue 
without the means to enforce its decision on the contender who 
lost the case, an error for which the United States must certainly 
bear the major blame. 

Thus the argument comes full circle. The establishment of 
Israel, as was at all times certain, had to be a military under- 
taking. Its survival will require military guarantees by stronger 
powers, no matter what sort of Palestine peace may be patched 
up this summer. In short, the alternatives for the rest of the 
world are letting the Jews and Arabs fight to a knockout or 
creating some lasting guardianship for the newest addition to the 
international family. A third course is just conceivable but it 
seems too late now for UN to retrace its steps and start again 
from where it was last September.” 


“United Nations Bulletin, June 1, 1948, p. 440. 

“Although power politics, oil, and the U.S.S.R. have considerable 
bearing on the Palestine question, the writer has attempted to discuss 
it merely on its own merits. 

Toronto, June 15, 1948. 
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t is the purpose of the present article to attempt a post-war 
_ sain of Australia’s internal economy. As in other countries, 
so in Australia, the most pressing of current problems is how 
to increase the production of consumption goods. Upon this 
depends the raising of living standards and the reduction of 
inflationary pressures against the price level. Although a rapidly 
widening range of consumers’ goods is now passing into the 
hands of the public, it is nevertheless obvious that many com- 
modities are likely to continue in short supply for some time 
to come. The deficiencies are most pronounced in the durable 
goods field and particularly in the basic requirement of housing. 
There is no lack of finance for these purposes, but shortages of 
raw materials and of manpower, a disquieting decrease in labour 
efficiency, and the friction of intermittent strikes and stoppages 
in key industries have hampered the progress of the reconver- 
sion programme and forced production below target levels. 

The government is fully aware of the need for increased 
production. It has also been concerned to hold the price line as 
long as possible. Hence, it has been wary of price increases, 
which would add to profits at the expense of consumers. Fur- 
ther, the Treasurer has had to face the awkward problem of 
finding large sums to finance continuing war costs and rehabili- 
tation charges, without resorting to means of finance which will 
increase the already large surplus of liquidity in the hands of 
the public. For this reason, he has avoided any net increase in 
the Treasury bill issue over the past three financial years and 
has maintained Commonwealth loans at the highest possible 
levels. However, in order to keep the amount of the deficiency 
financed by loan within manageable limits, it has been necessary 
to retain heavy direct taxation and the scope for taxation relief 


has therefore been limited. 
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II 

During the war years, much progress was made in industrializ- 
ing the Australian economy and, for this purpose, a high level] 
of coal production was essential. It is now hoped to carry over 
this industrial expansion into the years of peace. Coal is stil] 
the basic material and to meet the recurrent crises in its pro- 
duction, the federal government promised the industry a “New 
Deal.” The critical coal position was fundamentally the result 
of the industry’s inability to keep pace with changing needs 
and this failure has had repercussions on almost every other 
industry in Australia. During the six years of abnormally rapid 
wartime industrialization, consumption of coal persistently out- 
stripped production. Between the years 1942 and 1945, consump- 
tion exceeded production by 1.7 million tons and coal stocks 
decreased progressively. This meant that the transition from 
war to civil production had to be faced with stocks at a danger- 
ously low level, while industrial demands continued to mount. 
To overcome these difficulties, the federal government with the 
co-operation of the Government of New South Wales set up a 
Joint Coal Board to ensure regular coal production and its dis- 
tribution to Australian industry. A new Coal Industry Tribunal 
was also set up under the plan with all the powers necessary 
to settle industrial disputes and to promote peace in the industry. 
The coal industry has had rather a troublous history in Australia 
and it is important that a greater degree of stability in this vital 
industry be achieved without delay. There are signs already 
that the new plans have succeeded in raising production per- 
manently to new levels, but still further advances must be made 
before the safety figure is achieved. 

In the modern world, oil has also become an important source 
of industrial energy and, in order to guarantee to industry its fuel 
and energy needs, the government has given its wholehearted 
support to the new oil search, which has begun in Australia. 
Indeed, if the success forecast for this new search materializes, 
Australia may be independent within a few years of Iran and the 
East Indies as sources of petroleum products. The main search 
for oil is being concentrated in New Guinea, Queensland, and 
Western Australia. 

Evidence of Australia’s increased importance as an industrial 
nation is to be found in the renewed interest of British com- 
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panies in establishing factories in Australia. In part, this has 
been due to the encouragement of the federal government, but 
several of the state governments have also been active in this 
field. In most cases, the British companies propose to establish 
branch undertakings or subsidiary companies, which would be 
controlled by British and Australian capital. Much of this in- 
dustrialization is along sound lines, but many will doubt the 
wisdom of Australian car production and the attempt to establish 
an iron and steel industry in Western Australia. 


II] 


Despite this recent emphasis on Australia’s industrial poten- 
tialities, it remains true that the bulk of her export income is 
earned by primary industries, of which wool and wheat are the 
most important. Indeed, at present values, the wool cheque is 
now worth more than A£120 million annually. The new season’s 
wheat crop is likely to exceed 200 million bushels, even after 
allowance is made for the damage done late in the season by 
the heavy rains. This will mean much heavier shipments than 
has been possible in recent years to both Britain and India. 

But Australia has sprung into the news even more dramati- 
cally as a food producer since the intensification of the dollar 
crisis. The British government has become increasingly in- 
terested in developing sources of food supply outside the dollar 
areas. In Australia’s case, the proposal is that Britain should 
supply the capital and Australia the food. Apart from some 
doubts one might have as to the possibilities of a scheme of this 
kind in a country which would appear to have reached the 
limits of agricultural and pastoral development, there are never- 
theless certain attractions for Australia, insofar as Britain is 
able to give her an assurance that if she expands production of 
the commodities required by Britain, the United Kingdom will 
take them all and will not leave producers in the lurch with 
unsalable surpluses on their hands. 

Commodities which Australia either produces already or may 
produce under this scheme fall into three main groups and the 
discussions were related to each in turn. The first group com- 
prised commodities such as wheat and sugar, where no long-term 
expansion would be in Australia’s interests. The second group 
covered commodities, the production of which could be expanded, 
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provided that a long-term market for definite quantities could 
be guaranteed by the United Kingdom. This group would include 
lamb, dried fruit, and eggs. Again, the British Ministry of Food 
was prepared to consider sympathetically any proposals which 
Australia could put forward for giving her producers an assurance 
of a continuing market for their products in the United Kingdom. 
It is in the third group that the production targets will call for 
long-term schemes of development. This group includes beef, 
oilseed, frozen pork, and butter. 


IV 


Another aspect of post-war policy, upon the necessity of which 
the government has laid great stress, is the retention of wartime 
controls in the period of transition from war to peace. Wartime 
controls were first imposed by regulation under the National 
Security Act, which legislation was dependent upon the “de- 
fence” power of the Federal Constitution. It was decided that 
this Act would cease to have effect on December 31, 1946. In 
the absence of continuing arrangements, this would have meant 
an end to all wartime controls imposed under the authority of 
the National Security Act and the Defence (Transitional Pro- 
visions) Act was therefore passed to provide for the continuance 
of the more important economic controls. These included control 
of prices, wages, rents, real estate values, and capital issues, 
as well as the rationing of certain foods and clothing. In addi- 
tion, authority was given to control the marketing of primary 
produce. In the first instance, these powers were granted for 
a period of twelve months, but the original Act was subsequently 
amended to enable the continuance of the major economic con- 
trols for a further period of twelve months, “because of the 
continuance of general inflationary tendencies.” 

Moreover, there are certain powers, which in the view of 
the federal government it should retain permanently. Despite 
past failures, the federal government is now seeking by referen- 
dum the transfer to the Commonwealth of the powers to control 
permanently rents and prices. 

In addition to economic controls continued under the Defence 
(Transitional Provisions) Act, as amended, it is important not 
to neglect the powers conferred, initially, under the Common- 
wealth Bank Act 1945 and the Banking Act 1945, and, latterly, 
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under the Banking Act 1947. Under the 1945 legislation, power 
was given to control not only the amount of trading bank lending, 
but also the directions in which money was lent and the rates 
of interest charged. In Australia, as elsewhere, government 
financing of war expenditure through the central bank resulted 
in large increases in both the deposit liabilities and the cash 
resources of the trading banks. Under wartime regulations, this 
increase in trading bank cash reserves was immobilized tem- 
porarily as “surplus investible funds” in special accounts with 
the Commonwealth Bank. This control was continued under 
the Banking Act 1945, so that the increase in investible funds 
could not be used as the basis of an inflationary post-war 
expansion of credit. In addition, central bank control over the 
direction of lending permitted a general control over industrial 
growth, which has supplemented in an important way some of 
the more temporary of the government anti-inflationary controls. 
The Banking Act 1947, on the other hand, empowers the 
Commonwealth Bank to take over completely all banking busi- 
ness at present conducted in Australia by private banks. 
Provision has been made in the Act for the adequate compensa- 
tion of the proprietors of the banks concerned and for the 
protection of their employees. It will be the duty of the 
Commonwealth Bank to provide the community with adequate 
banking facilities and to conduct its business without discrimina- 
tion, “except on grounds appropriate to normal and proper 
conduct of banking business” and “to observe, except as other- 
wise required by law, the practices and usages customary among 
bankers.” Nevertheless, it is difficult to see what is to be gained 
by nationalization. The government has argued that the High 
Court’s declaration as invalid of a relatively unimportant section 
of the Banking Act 1945 threatens the whole structure of central 
banking in Australia. This is not so, as the Court itself was 
careful to emphasize. Indeed, it may well be that the govern- 
ment has by its own action virtually destroyed the power of the 
central bank to control the economy, since one reaction to bank 
nationalization has been the expressed intention of states to 
set up their own trading bank institutions and over these the 
Commonwealth Bank will have no control whatsoever. 
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Since the end of the war, the government has been subjected 
to a considerable amount of pressure from trade unions on the 
related questions of wages and hours of work. In the first 
instance, this was met by a relaxation of the wage-pegging 
regulations to an extent sufficient to allow the 40-Hour Week 
Case to go before the Commonwealth Arbitration Court in May, 
1946. This case dragged on for over twelve months and, in the 
meantime, wages were pushed to the front as an issue demanding 
urgent attention. Direct union action then resulted in the 
Commonwealth making formal request to the Arbitration Court 
for an immediate reopening of the basic wage enquiry, which 
had been adjourned in 1940. This step was taken to afford the 
unions the opportunity to make an application for an interim 
order by the Court on the basis of evidence already heard in the 
Hours Case. The Court agreed to consider hours and wages 
together. It approved a 40-Hour Week in principle and in its 
basic wage enquiry decided to adopt as its yardstick what the 
community could afford to pay. 

The Court issued an interim basic wage judgment on Decem- 
ber 13, 1946, when the basic wage for adult males was raised 
7/- in all state capital cities except Hobart, for which an increase 
of 6/- was allowed. The increase related only to the “needs” 
portion of the basic wage and did not apply to certain female 
employees (those covered were awarded a proportion only of 
the increase for adult males). All “loadings” on the basic wage 
(i.e., additions to the “needs” portion) were to be retained at their 
existing amounts. 

Meanwhile, the Prime Minister had continued to fight a stub- 
born rearguard action against union claims for a further relaxa- 
tion of wage-pegging to permit a rise in the basic wage of #1 
per week. He contended that such an increase could not be made 
without affecting the general economic structure, which the 
government was anxious to maintain on its existing basis. Never- 
theless, some relaxation was promised and the government’s 
decision was announced immediately after the Court’s interim 
judgment. In brief, the purpose of the wage-pegging amend- 
ments was to allow wage-fixing authorities (both state and 
federal) to revise “margins” (payments awarded for skill, etc. as 
additions to the basic wage) in proportion to the wartime increase 
in the cost of living. 
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The government decided not to pay subsidies to offset the 
increase in the basic wage, nor in respect of any further wage 
increases which might be awarded. Industry would only be 
allowed to pass on the increase to the public in certain specific 
cases. It was pointed out that to offset the wage increase by 
subsidies would place an unwarrantable burden on the budget 
and the taxpayer. 

But the trade unions were still dissatisfied with the govern- 
ment’s concessions. Indeed, the Court itself believed that it 
lacked the power to grant the increases claimed by the trade 
unions. This was met by further amendments, which allowed 
industrial tribunals to alter any rates of pay provided only that 
the Chief Judge of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court certified 
that the new rates were not against the national interest. An 
upward revision of wage rates followed. 

Two other matters which deserve mention in the industrial 
field are, first, the amendments to the Commonwealth Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act, which emphasized the importance of 
conciliation and expedition in the handling of industrial disputes; 
and, second, the decision of the Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court to grant the 40-Hour Week as from January 1, 1948. Both 
may be cited as examples of Australia’s continued interest in 
social experiments. 

VI 

Post-war budget policy has been concerned to delay cuts in 
income tax as long as possible. At the same time, concessions 
have been made to those in the low income groups, so that the 
living standards of the basic wage earner and of those on small 
margins have been protected. From the Treasurer’s point of 
view, the only grounds on the basis of which a substantial 
reduction in income tax could have been justified were those 
of incentive, and the Treasurer has apparently accepted the 
advice of those of his experts who have argued that business 
incentive has not been greatly damaged by the retention of high 
taxation and that it was more important to offer additional 
incentives to the wage-earner. Lack of intensity in productive 
effort is a problem which has continued to worry business execu- 
tives in Australia and for which no single solution has yet been 
found. 

Finally, there has been evidence of changes in budget policy 
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of a more permanent character. The chief difference between 
the post-war budget and those of pre-war days—if one ignores 
the inevitable increase in defence charges—is the growth of social 
service expenditure. In 1938-39, the Commonwealth spent A£16 
million on old-age pensions and maternity allowances. Actual 
social service expenditure for 1945-46 was A£53 million and for 
1946-47 A£62 million. In 1947-48, it is estimated that some A£78 
million will be spent under this heading out of a total budget 
of A£392 million, of which defence and post-war charges will 
absorb some A£168 million. A further fundamental change in 
Commonwealth finance is the institution of “uniform taxation.” 
Prior to the war, the states were accustomed to raise between 
A#25 million and A£30 million per annum from income taxes. 
After the introduction of uniform taxation during the war years, 
the Commonwealth collected all income taxes and reimbursed 
the states to the extent of Af34 million per annum. The arrange- 
ments were revised at the end of the war and some A#f42 million 
was paid out in 1946-47. The estimate for 1947-48 is A£44 million. 
This figure and its allocation as between the states may be 
adjusted in future years to accord with the population increase in 
each of the several states. As a result of these arrangements, the 
Commonwealth now dominates the financial field and is in a 
strong position to regulate the activities of the Australian eco- 
nomy as a whole. 


London School of Economics, January 1948. 
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Long before the campaigning was over plans had been worked out 
by the Allied authorities to secure documentary material of value to 
those concerned to study German military methods, for the identification 
of active Nazis, and to provide evidence in the trial of war criminals. 
All the indications are that these objects were, when the time came, 
pursued with great success; and that large numbers of documents on 
various other German activities were also secured. Presumably there 
were, on the German side, corresponding plans for the destruction 
of incriminating or revealing records but clearly these plans were never 
fully carried out. Evidence additional to the official documents has become 
available through the interrogation of large numbers of Germans (for 
few of them followed the melodramatic suicide of their fuehrer), and 
from anti-Nazis, some of whom lived to tell their tales. Added together 
this vast collection of evidence, much though not all of it of unimpeach- 
able authority, will provide material enough for a small army of his- 
torians, whether their interests be military, political, economic, or social. 
Several volumes have already been published. H. R. Trevor-Roper’s 
brilliant Last Days of Hitler has already been reviewed in this journal.’ 
Five further volumes’ cover some of the same ground and go beyond it 
in several respects. Three themes in the main are followed in the 
books now under review: anti-Nazi movements within Germany, military 
affairs, and foreign policy. 

Relentless efficiency, singleness of purpose, devotion to the state— 

the characteristics that the Nazis so loudly claimed for the third reich 
—come badly out of the story as told from documents. It is indeed 
encouraging to believers in democracy to find in that dictatorship 
ample examples of corruption, inadequacy, rival factions, and straight 
stupidity. The one-party system protected by police and censorship and 
bolstered by propaganda might—so long as it was successful—appear to 
shine in bright contrast to the open differences and competing parties 
‘International Journal, Winter, 1947-48, p. 71. 
*The Von Hassell Diaries, 1938-1944 (New York: Doubleday and Co.; 
Toronto: McClelland & Stewart, 1947, $5.50, members $4.40); Gero v. S. 
Gaevernitz (ed.), They Almost Killed Hitler: Based on the Personal Account of 
Fabian von Schlabrendorff (New York, Toronto: The Macmillan Co., 1947, 
$2.50, members $2.00); Allen Welsh Dulles, Germany's Underground (New 
York, Toronto: The Macmillan Co., 1947, $3.00, members $2.40); Milton 
Shulman, Defeat in the West (London: Secker and Warburg; Toronto: 
S. J. Reginald Saunders, 1947, $3.50); Raymond James Sontag and James 
Stuart Beddie (eds.), Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941: Documents from the 
irchives of the German Foreiqn Office (Washington: Department of State, 
1948, $1.00) 
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of a democracy. When the facade of tinsel was torn away there were 
shown the brutality, meanness, and selfishness which» were the real 
marks of this barbaric empire. If, however, the reader is tempted to 
find satisfaction in the discovery that crime does not pay, he may well 
pause at the realization that no effective opposition to Hitler and his 
illiterate assassins was to be found in Germany. 

Certainly there were courageous and high-minded Germans who 
took their lives in their hands to rid their country of the Nazi scourge. 
Ulrich von Hassell is an appealing figure. Long a servant of the German 
state, he never was a willing tool of Hitler, and for years he sought 
to build up a counter-revolution. He writes the calm story of a man 
who took all risks for the cause in which he believed, but incidentally 
suggests the fatal weaknesses of the German underground. To judge 
from von Hassell’s account, he and his colleagues were disastrously 
amateurish. Indiscreet telephone calls between conspirators, reckless 
conversations with possible opponents seem to have been the order of 
the day. Worse than the methods were the nebulous character of the 
goal and the thin base on which the proposed revolution rested. The only 
programme found with the diary was drawn up in the first two months of 
1940. It provided for the destruction of the Nazi party and the appoint- 
ment of a regency, but what kind of a régime von Hassell and his 
friends believed in is by no means clear. A _ proposed declaration 
written in 1943, the text of which was provided by von Schlabrendorff, 
comes nearer to a statement of political philosophy; but it too is more a 
criticism of National Socialism than a positive creed. In this second 
book there is a good deal of information on the personalities of the 
resistance (with ominous footnotes giving the dates of their deaths). 
From both volumes it is evident that anti-Nazi groups existed before 
the war. One gets the impression of genuine motives and of willingness 
for self-sacrifice, but no indication of wide support and even less of 
statesmanship. All the men, apparently, believed that the army was a 
necessary tool, and did find within it a number of actual or potential 
collaborators. It was realized, however, that the army was largely 
dominated by the party, and also that a successful army could not be 
turned against Hitler. 

Mr. Dulles, as representing the Office of Strategic Services first in 
Switzerland and later in Germany, was first in touch with leaders of 
the resistance and afterwards traced the story from documents. His 
book is a useful record of people and events, but this reviewer at least 
gets the impression that he overestimates the importance of the under- 
ground. Mr. Dulles, no more than the two actors whose accounts have 
already been mentioned, shows any solid base for the movement. One 
wonders how many of the converts to the resistance were those who had 
hoped to use Hitler and failed, those who began to see that Hitler was 
losing the war for them, those whose ambitions had been disappointed, 
those who—curiously late—discovered that the party controlled the 
army. Mr. Dulles criticizes the United States and United Kingdom 
governments for ignoring the underground and for publishing their 
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formula of unconditional surrender. On the basis of the evidence 
presented it is hard to believe that there was anything to be gained by 
taking the underground more seriously, and less still for beating about 
the bush on terms of surrender. If any of the rather amateurish 
attempts to kill Hitler had succeeded, what group would have taken 
power? The army, perhaps, to continue the war freed from the dead 
weight of the ex-corporal. 

Mr. Shulman is chiefly concerned to tell us of the startling series 
of mistakes made by this man who believed himself to be—and for a 
while convinced others that he was—an inspired military genius. The 
material for the book was secured in the course of the author’s duties 
in the Canadian army, and it has been woven into a clear and interesting 
narrative. Presumably the subject is one which will in the future be 
given attention in elaborate studies of the various German armed forces 
and the strategy which guided them; and it is possible that some of 
the views expressed in this book will be open to modification. In 
particular one wonders whether too much credence is given to the views 
of the captured generals, anxious no doubt to find some plausible 
explanation for the defeat of the great German war-machine. Never 
approving of the upstart Austrian, they had not the courage to oppose 
his will, and then after his death made him a whipping-boy. It took 
the place of the stab-in-the-back theory of 1919. Mr. Shulman builds 
up a strong case to show that a series of mistakes, from Dunkirk to 
risking the belligerency of the United States, were due to the continued 
interference of Hitler, who had secured a reputation for insight on 
the basis of Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the Norwegian and French 
campaigns. For some of the generals the author has respect, and shows 
the extent to which they were apparently tied, in strategy and tactics, 
to the will of a man who was neither trained nor reasonable in the art 
of war. 

The documents in the volume issued by the American Department 
of State were taken from the special file of the Reich Foreign Minister, 
from the regular Foreign Office files, and from the files returned to 
Berlin from the German embassy in Moscow. From their nature they 
tell the story of German foreign policy, and of Soviet policy only as 
reported by German officials. The theme is the negotiations between 
the two states from the fencing over a political basis for a commercial 
agreement to the outbreak of war. Throughout can be heard the 
overtone of Hitler’s hatred and fear of the United Kingdom. His constant 
statements that the island was defeated are bracketed with arguments 
that steps must be taken to combat the English menace. Above all it 
was necessary to keep London and Moscow apart, and for that reason 
the U.S.S.R. must be given compensation as the German sphere of 
control spread. The Soviet authorities were apparently happy to 
partition Poland and to expand on the Baltic as their part of the spoils, 
but they watched with apprehension the German advance in the Balkans 
and found insufficient compensation for that in their limited sphere in 
the north. The commercial agreement was highly advantageous to 
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Germany, but somehow the flow of German goods eastward always 
seemed to be blocked. Any reader must see a constant element of 
suspicion of each for the other, and see too good reasons for it. “Opera- 
tion Barbarossa’”’—the attack on the Soviet Union—became the fuehrer’s 
directive as early as December, 1940 (on the heels of Molotoff’s visit 
to Berlin). One wonders what the Soviet Union gained by the period 
of alliance: not any secrets, apparently, as no secret equipment was to 
be shipped. Some freedom in the Baltic was granted, but the Balkans 
were temporarily closed. The general impression (subject to any Soviet 
documents, which however are not likely to be published) is of two 
opportunists gambling consciously and cynically. 

There will be many more studies, and certainly great numbers of 
documents, published on the Nazi régime. The picture of tyranny and 
brutality is not likely to be altered; but there is room for details of 
German foreign policy, economic developments, and above all—the most 
difficult of the fields—evidence on the political views of the Germans 
themselves. Nothing is so significant for the future. 


The University of Toronto, May 1948. G. deT. Glazebrook 
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OUR EVOLVING CIVILIZATION: AN INTRODUCTION TO GEO- 
PACIFICS. By Griffith Taylor. 1946. (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. xv, 370pp. $4.25, members $3.85.) 

NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. By Don Luigi Sturzo. 
1946. (New York: Roy Publishers. Toronto: George J. McLeod. 
xii, 308pp. $4.00, members $3.20.) 

THE MEETING OF EAST AND WEST: AN INQUIRY CONCERNING 
WORLD UNDERSTANDING. By F. S. C. Northrop. 1946. (New 
York, Toronto: Macmillan Co. xxii, 53lpp. $6.00, members $4.80.) 

PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS. By Bertrand Russell. 1947. (London: 
National Book League. Toronto: Macmillan Co. 30pp. 70c, mem- 
bers 56c.) 

EDUCATION AND THE NEW AGE: A SERIES OF ADDRESSES DE- 
LIVERED AT UNITED COLLEGE, WINNIPEG. Edited by William 
C. Graham. (Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1947. x, 8lpp. $1.50, mem- 
bers $1.20.) 

If there is any connecting thread between the various books here 
reviewed, it is simply that most of them approach the problem of our 
times through some medium other than the political. Most of them are 
essays in philosophy as it bears on politics, one, Professor Taylor’s, is a 
geography. There is perhaps something to be said for considering 
together both man’s environment and the webs which he spins out of 
his own mind, for each determines his actions. 

Our Evolving Civilization continues and repeats the ideas which 
Professor Taylor has expressed in other books and which are gradually 
receiving a certain currency. The formula which the author has made 
his own and which seems to explain to him the largest and most varied 
mass of phenomena is what he himself calls the “pile of saucers” 
concept: the earth’s surface, with its shells of strata and their upturned 
edges, resembles a pile, or rather, piles, of saucers, and for similar 
phenomena, one must go to similar locations on the pile. 

Since it is often the edges which are most easily observable, one 
often finds phenomena of an eastern location, shall we say, identical 
with those of a western, though vast spaces intervene. The conception, 
which is strongly deterministic, is carried further and the author tends 
to see all human phenomena, and much natural, in terms of a series 
of concentric circles radiating out from a centre. For humanity this 
centre seems to be somewhere in Central Asia; phenomena apparently 
may be related in proportion to their distance from it, whatever the 
direction. The idea is not new, for most scientists would agree that 
cultures arise at a point, disperse in all directions and then decay at 
their centres, to be replaced by new cultures. It is Taylor’s relentless 
application of the idea which gives his books their individual quality. 
Whether the way in which he forces meteorology, geology, anthropology, 
ethnology, language, history, sociology, politics, into the hypothesis 
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brings valid results will remain a question of debate. On one point, 
at any rate, all will agree; Professor Taylor is a most assiduous maker 


4 


of maps and diagrams and the ideas he manages to incorporate into them 
are ingenious and fertile. 

Don Luigi Sturzo was once an tive Italian politician Forced 
into exile by Mussolini, he has for many years devoted himself to 
observation and writing. Nationalism and Internationalism is but the last 
in a long series of books from his pen. It consists of observations upon 
varied but related subjects such as nationalism, the Roman question, 
Christian Democracy, modern wars, and imperialism. Don Luigi’s views 
are entitled to a respectful hearing, even when put in this discursive 
form. Perhaps the most interesting section of his present book is that 
on Christian Democracy, a sector of politics not well understood in 
the English-speaking world, where political parties organized upon a 
religious basis have never been welcome. However, in a continent 
where militant atheism has been common, a channel for the formal 
expression of Christian morality in politics has been justifiable and 
useful. Certainly, the tolerant, liberal atmosphere of this Catholic 
priest’s book forms a marked contrast with the bitter stridency of 
doctrines which can find no room for the Christian ethic. It is interesting 
to note Sturzo including our Antigonish co-operative movement as an 
aspect of Christian Democracy and disapproving the reactionary attitude 
towards Labour manifested years ago by the Canadian hierarchy on the 
occasion when the late Cardinal Gibbons came to the rescue of the 
Knights of Labour. For none of the major Canadian parties or churches 
would the principles of Christian Democracy need more than minor 
modification. 

It is hard for the amateur to form a just opinion of so involved a 
philosophical study as that of Professor Northrop’s. The plan is 
ambitious, nothing short of a survey of the whole range of philosophical 
thinking, ancient, medieval, modern, European, and Oriental, with an 
attempt to pick out the common elements and provide a synthesis upon 
which there can occur “the meeting of east and west.” It is a tour de 
force, in which the philosophical heights scaled in this display of 
virtuosity are only equalled by the precipices over which practical 
applications tumble. As with Taylor’s geographical solution, the attempt 
to apply a grand scheme to every situation which may arise seems 
to be something less than realistic. The present reviewer found the 
chapters on medieval Catholicism and upon Marxism interesting and 
stimulating, but others vanquished his powers of penetration Nor 
could he believe that all that is necessary is to make the philosophical 
fundamentals clear in order to bring about a given result, either small 
or cosmic. Philosophical systems are both the cause of practical situa- 
tions and their result, more often, probably, their result. The book’s 
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appearance of practicality may therefore be deceptive. It is fashionab 
just now to propound solutions for the world’s ills and the temptation 
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However, it is to expression rather than to content that the chief 
here be directed Seldom has it been the reviewer's 


criticism must 
wade through such turgid masses of atrocious style: 


fate to have to 
nothing that could be said in the course of a short review could possibly 
convey the obscurity, the clumsiness, the sheer bad English, in which 
this book is written. But perhaps obscurity pays: many who look at this 
volume will be impressed by it simply because there is no possibility 
of their understanding what the writer is saying. Did not German 19th 
century philosophy take in multitudes of our innocent westerners simply 
because of the impenetrable darkness of its language? Perhaps those 
who strive for clarity are merely standing in their own light and getting 
themselves dismissed as shallow, because intelligible. 

Whether that be so or not, it is at any rate a relief to turn to writing 
which obeys the laws of syntax. Bertrand Russell’s little essay 
Philosophy and Politics is clear as crystal. It consists in a staunch defence 
of liberalism and the philosophy which stems from John Locke. North- 
rop seems to regard Locke as the author of most of our western ills, 
and finds good in most systems except that in which he was nurtured, 
but Russell at least makes a good case for this basic philosophy of ours, 
though no doubt he himself would be ready to admit the necessity of 
constantly rethinking our philosophy in terms of evolving scientific 
knowledge. 

The last little book, Education and the New Age, consists 
delivered in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of United 
College, Winnipeg. Messrs. Trueman, Brebner, Stanley, Freeman, and 
the editor, discourse wisely and urbanely upon the problems of our day. 
Their doctrine is, if you like, traditional, but it is not therefore unsound. 
Compared with these wise words, the pretentiousness of some systems 
and the universal panaceas of others do not appear in good light. But 
modesty and humaneness, especially when the message comes from 
an obscure backwoods country, are not qualities which easily make 
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themselves heard amid the sounding brasses and tinkling cymbals of 
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our present strident world. 


Queen’s University, Kingston, February 1948. A. R. M. Lower 


THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. By L. Grayson Kirk. 1947 
(New York: Council on Foreign Relations. x, 113pp. $2.00 U.S.) 
This timely book by Grayson Kirk, Professor of International 

Relations at Columbia University, sets forth the views of the author on 

the teaching of this new and expanding field of university study. In 

The Study of International Relations the author seeks to answer the ques- 

tions: what response should be given to the thousands of students both 

undergraduates and graduates now asking for instruction in international 
relations? What should be the goal of teaching and research? How 


How can contributions from peripheral 


should instruction be organized? 
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fields, namely economics, geography, international law, etc., be best 
utilized? What are the most fruitful topics for research? 

Dr. Kirk is a recognized authority on the teaching of international 
relations. As rapporteur at the six regional conferences held during 
1946 in the United States on teaching and research in internationa] 
relations he had a unique opportunity of familiarizing himself with 
what was being done in his own country in this field. During these 
conferences he had the benefit of the expression of opinion of no less 
than 126 faculty members from 76 institutions of higher learning. 

International relations, he states, is now one of the main concerns 
of the American public. He admits that it may not always be well 
informed, but there is no doubt it is tremendously interested. If it is not 
an enlightened public “it is because it has plunged into world affairs 
without an adequate guide book in the form of historical perspective, 
fundamental principles, or other means to help it identify the woods 
from the trees.” It is clearly the task of colleges and universities, he 
maintains, to take the lead in bringing about an understanding of 
international relations. 

Professor Kirk does not minimize the progress made in a quarter 
century by American colleges and universities in providing instruction 
in this new discipline but he does consider that they should now do 
much more. “Its obvious relation to the survival of our civilization,” 
he states, “gives it highest priority in the field of intellectual endeavour.” 
The time has arrived, he believes, when it is useful to undertake a re- 
assessment of the whole field. This he attempts to do in his book. 

Any reassessment of the field of international relations, he asserts, 
must “focus attention on intergovernmental relations and all things 
which affect them.” The study of intergovernmental relations involves 
first, an analysis of the various forces which influence the foreign policies 
of the principal states of the world; second, a critical examination of 
the methods which states use to carry on their business with each other, 
and the instrumentality which they have established for that purpose; 
third, an assessment of contemporary economic, political and legal 
relations among states, and the trends which they reveal; fourth, the 
study of the means by which conflicts among states may be adjusted; 
and fifth, a consideration of the legal and moral principles which should 
govern intercourse amongst nations. The chief divisions of the subject- 
matter are usually grouped under the broad heading of international 
politics, international organization, and international law. 

International politics, according to the author, constitutes the nucleus 
of the modern study of international relations for they deal with those 
forces that would mould the foreign policies of national states. The 
student of international politics, he says, is not primarily interested in 
geography, or demography, or economics, or political economy, or social 
psychology, etc., except in so far as they help him to discover how and 
why a particular set of phenomena affect national foreign policy. He is 
interested in ascertaining which of these exerts an influence upon a 
country’s power position and hence upon its international relations. 
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The analysis of the forces that affect the state’s external position he 
therefore considers is the first step in the study of international politics. 
The study of international organization too has an important place in 
any study of international relations and he expects this study will soon 
begin to duplicate at the international level the separate phases of the 
present study of national governments and their operation. 

International law, although far from being a complete body of law 
comparable to municipal law, and while not so important as the other two, 
has much to contribute to the study of international relations. Much of 
the subject matter of international relations the author states will be 
seen therefore to be drawn from a variety of specialized fields. He 
then discusses the importance of these fields for the study of international 
relations in the following order, political geography, economics, dip- 
lomatic history, social psychology, political science, and modern science. 

With this introduction to the field of international relations he 
proceeds to discuss undergraduate teaching in international relations. 
The primary objective of such teaching in the United States, he believes 
should be to equip the student with a broad cultural foundation which 
will enable him, as an educated person, to exercise intelligently his 
responsibility as a citizen of a great democracy. The course of study 
should be such as to give the student a capacity for reasoned judgment 
in international affairs. This is a function which only the university, he 
believes, is capable of performing expertly and with the maximum of 
objectivity. And in his opinion this is sufficient justification for under- 
graduate courses in international relations. 

Dr. Kirk after outlining what he calls “the ideally desirable subject 
field” maintains that the teaching of undergraduates should begin with 
a general introductory course at the second or third year level. He 
considers that it can most effectively be given during the second year. 

This introductory general course usually includes: (1) A study of 
the nature and operation of the state system: the meaning of sovereignty; 
the evolution of the modern state system; the conflicting concepts of 
state equality and power politics; and the various agencies by which 
states conduct their relations with each other. (2) Factors which 
affect the power of the state: geographic and demographic influence; 
raw material; political institutions; technological advancement; indus- 
trial, commercial, and financial strength, etc. (3) The international 
position and foreign policies of the great powers. (4) The history of 
recent international relations: recent historical development which 
contributes most in an analysis of contemporary international problems. 
This may cover the inter-war period or a longer period depending 
somewhat on the student’s historical background. (5) The building of 
a more stable world organization, the League of Nations, the United 
Nations; the possibilities of expanding the international rule of law. 
Dr. Kirk thinks that the introductory course has fully demonstrated 
its utility and he feels that it should ordinarily be “the gateway course’”’ 
to the study of international relations. 

In addition to this introductory course the student of International 
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Relations should be required to take in his third year courses in Inter- 
national Organization (full year), International Economics (full year), 
International Law (semester), Political Geography (semester), Social 
Psychology (semester), Diplomatic History (semester). In his fourth 
year he should take Comparative Government (full year), a regional or 
topical course (full year), Senior seminar or Integrating course (full 
year). 

These courses he considers might be interchangeable for the third 
and fourth years with the exception of International Economics, and 
Political Geography and the Senior seminar. If it were necessary to 
reduce the major to six full courses instead of eight he would prefer 
to drop International Law and Diplomatic History. 

In the United States the author points out that the administrating 
agent usually takes one of three forms: (1) the single department, 
(2) the multiple department, (3) the interdepartmental major. This first 
is usually offered in the Department of Political Science, the second 
plan permits the student to take his field of concentration in any one 
of several departments, and the third plan involves the establishment 
of a special type of interdepartmental major in international relations. 
The third plan, the interdepartmental major, Dr. Kirk considers is clearly 
the most satisfactory. It permits the student to follow a carefully 
planned sequence of courses, representing a genuine field of concentration 
without obligating him to comply with the formalities of a single 
department major. By concentrating administrative authority in a 
single head the disadvantages of diffused responsibility can be averted. 
Its successful operation in many leading institutions he states has largely 
dispelled the fear that an inter-departmental arrangement would not 
give the student extensive disciplinary training equivalent to that of an 
ordinary departmental major. Dr. Kirk maintains that “there is a 
separate method for the study of international relations and that all 
students genuinely interested in the field should have a common core 
of courses.” 

Graduate training in international relations, he considers, while 
of cultural benefit, must be “designed primarily to prepare students 
for entering upon a professional career whether in teaching, government, 
work with an international business concern, intergovernmental organi- 
zations, research bodies or any of the other fields open to those who have 
special training.” This training must provide for two classes of students, 
namely those who are anxious to get a limited amount of advanced 
work in a fairly short time and those who have decided upon a career 
of teaching or advanced scholarly research. The first group are not 
interested in getting a Ph.D. degree or frequently even a Masters 
degree but their main desire is to pursue certain studies which they 
believe are essential to obtaining employment in the field of their 
choice. The second group are willing to devote all the time necessary 
believing that a thorough training will bring ultimate dividends in 
terms of rapid advancement. 

Training for this professional but non-academic group requires at 
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least a year’s course of study and in such universities as Columbia, 
Harvard, Princeton, the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, and 
certain others usually requires two years, the successful student being 
rewarded by a Master of Arts, a Master of International Affairs, or other 
equivalent degree. Doctorates in International Relations are being 
offered by a number of the larger universities, including Princeton, 
Chicago, Yale, and the Fletcher School of International Law and Diplo- 
macy. The general field of study for the Doctorate includes such 
subjects as International Politics, International Law and Organization, 
International Economic Relations, Diplomacy, Diplomatic History, Psy- 
chology of International Relations, Political Geography. Dr. Kirk 
“believes” that the outstanding teaching in this field in the future will 
be found in new courses which will integrate the contributions of 
various contributory fields so as to enable the student to grapple realis- 
tically with the problems of international relations. In conclusion he 
maintains that it is most important that the control over the graduate 
programme should be in the hands of officers who will make it their 
chief and permanent concern. 


University of Toronto, February 1948. W. A. Riddell 


THE NEW ECONOMICS: KEYNES’ INFLUENCE ON THEORY AND 
PUBLIC POLICY. Ed. with an Introd. by Seymour E. Harris. 1947. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. Toronto: Ryerson Press xxii, 
686pp. $6.75, members $5.40.) 

To the economist interested in Keynesian theory and its influence this 
is a most fascinating volume. It is not the “complete Keynes’ because 
it is essentially an American book; of the twenty-six authors whose 
essays, new and old, are included, twenty-one are residents of the United 
States. But there are among these men so many whose origins are outside 
the United States and so many more whose outlook is international that 
in spite of a somewhat limited national representation, this book is by 
no means parochial. Moreover, the excellent chapters by Professor 
Harris give the volume a unity only very rarely achieved where 
material from many scholars is united in one volume. This is especially 
true where there is the diversity of opinion and treatment which exists 
in this book. 

Approximately one third of the chapters are reprints of material 
published elsewhere; the rest is new work. There are (in addition to 
Professor Harris’ seven introductory chapters) eight sections, each 
devoted to a different aspect of the subject. A very useful bibliography 
of Keynes’ writings is added to form a final section. 

Because the authors use typically the technical language of the 
economist, much of the material is inaccessible to the general reader. 
However, to the reader in that category, anxious to find out “what 
it is all about,” the reviewer commends Chapters I, II, VI, VII, XX, XXX, 
and XXXVIII, all by Professor Harris, the obituary articles from the 
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London Times (pp. xvii-xxii) and by Professors Harrod, Schumpeter, and 
Paul M. Sweezy (pp. 65-109), and Professor Hansen’s second article 
(pp. 197-207). The greater part of Professor Benjamin Higgins’ article 
on “Keynesian Economics and Public Investment Policy” should also be 
intelligible and enlightening to the careful reader. But the great bulk 
of the book is, as Professor Harris implies, intended for “able college 
and graduate students and economists generally” (p. 8). 

For readers of International Journal, perhaps most interesting is Keynes’ 
philosophy of government. The general outline of this philosophy is 
set out and discussed by Professor Harris on pages 541-57. There is 
among writers in the book something like unanimity of opinion that 
Keynes himself was an individualist in spite of the fact that he took 
an eclectic attitude towards government interventions. But the breadth 
of the contemporary differences among those who accept in whole or in 
part his analytical system is perhaps best seen in this book in the three 
articles by Professors Harrod, Schumpeter, and Paul M. Sweezy. 

To Professor Harrod, “the moral of his work seems clear. If we 
accept the broad diagnosis of the General Theory . . . then, knowing 
what impedes the free system from working to the best advantage, 
we can remove the impediment. His lifelong effort to understand what 
is wrong with the machine implies an interest in the machine, implies 
that he wanted us to continue to use the machine, implies, in fact, that 
he was at bottom an individualist.” And, concludes Professor Harrod, 
he had a mind which “We must surely judge... to be more distinguished 
than Ricardo’s” (p. 72). 

To Professor Schumpeter’s gentle and charming cynicism, Keynes 
and Keynesianism are something quite different. Keynes himself is 
judged to have been an English intellectual, a little déraciné, childless 
and with a short-run philosophy. Beholding his country in a most 
uncomfortable position, he turned to the line of action left open to him 
as an Englishman and the kind of Englishman he was. 

If only people could be made to understand this, [says Professor 
Schumpeter] they would also understand that practical Keynesianism 
is a seedling which cannot be transplanted into foreign soil: it dies 
there and becomes poisonous before it dies. But in addition they 
would understand that, left in English soil, this seedling is a healthy 
thing and promises both fruit and shade. Let me say once and for 
all: all this applies to every bit of advice that Keynes ever offered 
(p. 86). 

Yet there is a very great deal of material throughout Professor Harris’ 
volume to show that this judgment is much too narrowly taken and 
that it is based neither on analysis nor on wide acquaintance with the 
forces that determine contemporary monetary and fiscal policies in 
many countries. 

Professor Sweezy explains the Marxist view on Keynes. He thinks 
Keynes is the greatest British or American economist since Ricardo. He 
holds that “there is a great deal in Marx ... which takes on a new 
meaning and fits into its proper place when read in the light of the 
Keynesian contributions” (p. 108). But Keynes himself had “the short- 
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comings of bourgeois thought in general: the unwillingness to view the 
economy as an integral part of a social whole; the inability to see 
the present as history, to understand that the disasters and catastrophes 
amidst which we live are not simply a ‘frightful muddle’ but are the 
direct and inevitable product of a social system which has exhausted 
its creative powers...” (p. 109). Though he concedes that Keynes 
himself “could never have recognized, let alone transcended, the 
limitations of the society and the class of which he was so thoroughly 
a part,” Professor Sweezy expects that Keynes’ followers, “born into a 
world of war and depression and fascism” will be divided into three 
groups. Some “will seek to preserve their comforting liberal illusions 
as long as humanly possible”; some “will range themselves on the side 
of the existing order and will sell their skill as economists to the highest 
bidder. But still others, while retaining what is valid and sound in 
Keynes, will take their place in the growing ranks of those who realize 
that patching up the present system is not enough .. .” (p. 109). This 
last group, he holds, “will inevitably be attracted to Marxism as the 
only genuine and comprehensive science of history and society.” 

If the scholars included in Professor Harris’ volume are representa- 
tive, there are not many Marxists among contemporary Keynesians. 
Indeed to this reviewer the attempt to put Marxist weights behind the 
Keynesian categories has something of the same character as the attempts 
during the Middle Ages to unite the Christian religion with the science 
of astronomy. We need Galileos rather than economic and historical 
theologians to give the Keynesian categories quantitative content. It 
seems an ingenuous and wishful thing to accept any existing theory of 
history, Marxist or otherwise, as the basis of a valid forecast of future 
events in the world in which we live. Such a theory would need to be 
genuinely scientific in character and to contain an exhausting number 
of variables. It would need to be nothing less complicated than a theory 
of everything, everywhere, for all time from the beginning to the end. 

For reasons of length, it is impossible (and in this Journal it is 
probably undesirable) to undertake specific explanation and criticism 
of the many technical articles contained in The New Economics. The 
book is not exhaustive and it is a comment on the already existing 
wealth of Keynesiana that this should be so. As Professor Harris points 
out, “No book in economics within a hundred years of publication has re- 
ceived as much attention and criticism, both pre-natal and post-natal, 
as Keynes’ General Theory over a period of less than twelve years” (pp. 7-8). 
But among the reprints of important early articles there is one serious 
omission. To at least one student of Keynesian literature in the early 
years after the publication of the General Theory, Dr. Oscar Lange’s 
article “The Rate of Interest and the Optimum Propensity to Consume” 
brought a great light after a grim struggle to understand. It is a pity 
that it is not included in this outstanding symposium. 


University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, February 1948. Mabel F. Timlin 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE NEAR EAST. By Ephraim A. Speiser, 
1947. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Toronto: S. J, 
Reginald Saunders. 263pp. $3.25.) 

This is the second volume in the series known as the American 
Foreign Policy Library edited by Sumner Welles. It is not mainly, as 
its title might suggest, a study of United States policy in the Eastern 
Mediterranean but a handbook reviewing the recent history of the Near 
East, to which is appended a concluding chapter on United States 
interests. 

Like many handbooks packed with detailed information, the text 
is not entirely free of inaccuracies or of hurried generalizations, although 
it is carefully written in the main. On page 65, for example, 1930 
instead of 1926 is given as the date when Asir placed itself under the 
protection of Ibn Saud. The reader is told on the same page that it 
was the Imam Yahya’s separatist leanings which caused him to side with 
the Turks in the first world war against his neighbours, the rulers of 
the Hejaz and Najd. Nothing is said of other considerations which 
entered into the decision—the Imam’s dislike of the British in Aden 
and the satisfactory nature of the status conferred on him by the 
Ottoman Sultan under an agreement of 1911. The book, however, is 
a useful compilation both for the general reader and for study groups 
requiring a summary of events in the Near East to 1946. 

What is new and refreshing in Dr. Speiser’s work is the boldness 
with which he sketches for the general reader in the two opening 
chapters an historical background extending over millennia. Here 
the findings of archaeologists are epitomized with an apparently lively 
intent to demolish certain cherished misconceptions about the “reaction- 
ary” cultures of the East. Dr. Speiser suggests the extent of the debt 
under which a series of dynamic Eastern civilizations has placed the 
Western world. What the Sumerians contributed was a social order 
based on the rights of the individual, embodied in a free economy, and 
protected by the supreme authority of the law, applicable to ruler 
and subject alike—an instrument for the protection of the individual and 
a solid barrier to absolute power. Islam is the latest version of the 
traditional culture of the Near East. Like its predecessors it is basically 
an extra-national system especially adapted to the environment in which 
it was evolved. It has demonstrated, over a period of fourteen centuries, 
the same vitality that characterized the others. Although in consonance 
with the ideal of the theocratic state perfected in Palestine, it bears 
an ultimate relationship to the ancient city states of Sumer, whose 
rulers combined civil and religious authority. In each instance the law 
is raised into an all-embracing norm of life. 

Dr. Speiser returns to this theme in the latter part of his book. He 
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observes that a free cultural interplay between tl 
Near East and the West has not yet been established, since “tradition 
has stepped in to interpose a solid block.” Western concepts have been 
hastily introduced in the East. Instead of the needed adaptation, keyed 
to absorptive capacity, there has been indiscriminate imitation of the 
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West. The balance must be redressed, for while the Near East cannot 
do without the West it is far less able to dispense with its own age-old 
traditions. 

Ottawa, February 1948. Elizabeth P. MacCallum 


WARTIME CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
AND POPE PIUS XII. Prefaces by President Truman and His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII. Introduction and Explanatory Notes by 
Myron C. Taylor. 1947. (New York, Toronto: Macmillan Co. 127pp. 
$2.75, members $2.20.) 

This handsomely printed and illustrated volume with its prefaces 
by President Truman and Pope Pius XII, and its introduction and ex- 
planatory notes by the president’s personal representative to the Pope, 
will be of interest to historians of our time and to collectors of Roose- 
veltiana. However it is claiming too much to describe its contents as 
President Truman did as “a record of incalculable value.” The messages 
and letters are gracefully and formally written, especially those from 
the Vatican, and describe the correspondents’ eagerness for peace, mercy, 
and justice in the second world war. The most significant letter is one 
sent by Roosevelt in September, 1941, after the U.S.S.R. had been 
attacked, in which he expresses the hope of “a real possibility that 
Russia may as a result of the present conflict recognize freedom of 
religion in Russia. . . .” The president then remarks bluntly that 
“Russia is governed by a dictatorship, as rigid in its manner of being as 
is the dictatorship of Germany,” but in his opinion it is less dangerous 
to the safety of other nations than is the German form since “The only 
weapon which the Russian dictatorship uses outside of its own borders 
is communist propaganda.” The president continues: 

I believe that the survival of Russia is less dangerous to religion, 
to the church as such, and to humanity in general than would be 
the survival of the German form of dictatorship. Furthermore it 
is my belief that the leaders of all churches in the United States 
should recognize these facts clearly and should not close their 
eyes to these basic questions and by their present attitude on this 
question directly assist Germany in her present objective. 


University of British Columbia, January 1948. F. H. Soward 


THE BALKAN STATES: AN INTRODUCTION TO THEIR HISTORY. 
By George E. Mylonas. 1947. (Washington: Public Affairs Press. 
xii, 239pp. $3.00 U.S.) 

THE STORY OF THE UKRAINE. By Clarence A. Manning. 1947. 
(New York: Philosophical Library. 326pp. $3.75 U.S.) 

Books bearing the above titles should help to explain the con- 
temporary situation in that part of Europe which occupies such a vital 
sector of World affairs. Indeed both authors claim that their works are 
to be regarded as a contribution to current politics. Heaven knows 
we ought to be grateful for any ray of truth which will penetrate the 
darkness of the eastern horizon, but while these books give some truth 
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they by no means give the whole truth. If they are to be read at all 
they must be read as books written by partisan and friend. 

I doubt whether The Balkan States is worth reading by those 
“whose duty it is to know and to act.” The author deplores the fact 
that the Balkans have been drawn into the arena of power politics, 
“Unfortunately,” he says in his preface, “in this game of power politics 
and of political expediency the United States are taking part for the 
first time in history.” It is surely naive to believe in this day and 
generation that any portion of the world can be isolated from power 
politics. Inside, or outside, the United Nations power must be directed, 
balanced, or controlled and no country can escape its implications. This 
is not to take a cynical attitude with respect to the brave, worthy, and 
long-suffering Balkan people. Most of us, as probably most of them, 
wish simply to be left in peace and security but the struggle must be 
won and peace and security maintained at a higher level before it is 
enjoyed generally. Professor Mylonas, who is obviously a special friend 
of Greece ought to be grateful that the United States is at last taking 
a responsible part in power politics. 

Apart from the unsoundness of this special point of view this history 
of the Balkan States is not satisfactory. There is too much space given 
to controversy and too many subtle omissions. For example on page 42 
when discussing the war for Greek independence the author declares 
it ended in 1827, and the reader is left to infer that it was Russia’s 
armed intervention in 1828-29 which really impelled Turkey to sign 
the peace. Other examples might be given. Balkan history is not easy 
to relate since it involves bitter local, as well as international, con- 


troversies. A good Balkan history is badly needed at the present time. 


In spite of the author’s good intentions, and his deep feeling for Greece — 


this is not the history we are looking for. 

Dr. Manning’s work on the Ukraine re-enforces the modern shift 
in Eastern European historiography which restores to the Ukrainian 
people its own distinct historical tradition. As a close student of 
Ukrainian literature and a sincere friend of the Ukrainian people the 
author reveals his deep sympathy and understanding for this ethnic 
group in Eastern Europe which has suffered so terribly and so continu- 
ously throughout history from its predatory neighbours. In the imposing 
structure of the Soviet Union, Dr. Manning shows clearly that the 
Ukraine is one of its most vulnerable parts. The picture however, 
is not complete since it fails to indicate the lines of division which have 
unfortunately impaired the solidarity of the Ukrainian people. The 
pull between East and West, the ecclesiastical schism, and the more 
recent right and left ideological trends have left enduring marks on 
Ukrainian society. It would be just as fatal to an understanding of the 
Ukrainian situation to underestimate the divisions as it would be to 
underestimate the national tradition of which Dr. Manning gives so 
splendid an outline. 


University of Saskatchewan, November 1947 Geo. W. Simpson 
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CARIBBEAN: SEA OF THE NEW WORLD. By German Arciniegas. 

Trans. from the Spanish by Harriet de Onis. 1946. (New York: Alfred 

A. Knopf. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 464pp. $3.75, members $3.00.) 

This volume is divided into four books. The first, “The Golden 
Age,” is devoted to the story of Caribbean discovery and exploration. 
The second, “The Silver Age,” recounts the racy stories of buccaneers 
and pirates. The third, “The Age of Enlightenment,” traces the influence 
of European intellectual movements in the new world with particular 
emphasis upon the French Revolution’s repercussions, resulting in the 
independence of the first Latin American republic, ie. Haiti in 1804. 
The fourth, “The Age of Liberty,” summarizes the struggle for indepen- 
dence in Central America, the leadership of Miranda and of Bolivar, and 
the achievement of independence by Cuba and Panama. 

A number of chapters are devoted to the discoveries, explorations, 
and conquests of the Spanish adventurers and religious leaders. The 
base of operations of many of these was Santo Domingo. From thence 
“Balboa set out to discover the Pacific; Pizarro to conquer Peru; Herédia 
to found Cartagena; Diaz de Solis to discover the Plate estuary and 
to die on the River Plate; Sebastian del Campo and Diego Velasquez 
to explore Cuba, find it to be an island, and rule over it.” 

The volume is handily equipped with an index made up mostly of 
proper names, and with a chronology giving the dates of events both 
European and Caribbean, important to the area from 1451 to 1903; there is 
also a carefully chosen bibliography citing French, English, and 
Spanish works. 

On occasion the author’s talent (and weakness) of generalization 
seems overdrawn. At page 448, of the people of the New World it is 
said: 

In the sixteenth century their ambition was to conquer a world; 
in the seventeenth, to mingle their blood with that of the conquered 
world; in the eighteenth, to achieve their liberty; in the nineteenth, 
to affirm their independence. These are all parts of a single concept 

democracy—which persists as a goal to be aimed at, a hope, an 
ideal yet to be won. 
At times the resplendence of phrase-making is too great an allure to 
the author. This is obvious even through the remarkably apt transla- 
tion of Harriet de Onis. The style is picturesque, colourful, lucid, 
penetrating, and in many passages it attains almost a lyrical quality. 
The volume is to be highly commended as an experience in gracious 
reading, totally aside from the significance of its contribution to the 
literature of regional history. It is perhaps not too much to expect 
that with such an inspiration as Arciniegas offers, we may look forward 
to other studies of a regional nature, replacing the too frequent 
nationalistic efforts of the historians of the past. We can only hope 
that these other writers will approach Sr. Arciniegas in charm, in 
accuracy, and ability to derive the basic essence of an historic movement. 

Sr. Arciniegas, forty-seven years of age, born and educated in 
Colombia, became a newspaper editor and a member of the national 
legislature. He has served in his country’s consular and diplomatic 
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service in London and Argentina; has been a visiting professor at 
various universities in the United States, and has served as his country’s 
Minister of Education. Amongst his books, his editing of an anthology 
of Latin American literature published in 1944 as The Green Continent: 
A Comprehensive View of Latin America by tts Leading Writers is best known, 

Regarding the building of the Panama Canal and the strange origin 
of the independence of the Republic of Panama, Arciniegas catalogues on 
a day-to-day basis the furious pace of events pertaining to the negotia- 
tions of Bunau-Varilla and of President Theodore Roosevelt. 

In his brief epilogue, Arciniegas contemplates a Carribbean of the 
future which will be free and democratic and which will fulfill the 
promise of Bolivar: “The liberty of America is the hope of the universe.” 


Washington, D.C. Willard F. Barber 


CHINA MOULDED BY CONFUCIUS: THE CHINESE WAY IN 
WESTERN LIGHT. By T’ien-hsi Cheng. 1947. (London: Stevens 
and Sons; published under the auspices of the London Institute of 
World Affairs, 264pp. 18s.) 

The author appears to stress two themes in this book. First, after 
living through two horrible world wars, he feels that “Chinese civiliza- 
tion, as it has made the Chinese people peace-loving and peace-minded, 
may have something to offer’ (p. 22). He therefore gives the book a 
sub-title: “The Chinese Way in Western Light.’ Secondly, he attempts 
to explain Chinese life mainly in terms of the teachings of Confucius. 
Not a few Western writers and sinologists share his point of view, and 
for this reason the Western reader will feel quite at home with this 
book. 

To interpret Chinese culture as a whole without reference to social, 
economic, and political factors, is dangerous. Furthermore, even in 
the field of religion and philosophy, Chinese civilization cannot be 
accurately and vividly described without adequately correlating the 
teaching of Confucius with other aspects of Chinese thought. For in- 
stance, in the chapter on Religion, the author scarcely mentions Buddhism 
and Taoism, both of which, as essentially escapist types of religion, have 
influenced tremendously Chinese thought, literature, arts, and outlook 
on life, especially since the period of the Northern and Southern 
dynasties, 420-589 A.D. 

The author makes the mistake of wishful thinking when he assumes 
(as do several outstanding Western scholars, such as Joseph Needham 
of Cambridge University, Bertrand Russell, Herbert A. Giles, and, lastly, 
Professor F. S. C. Northrop of Yale University) that Westerners can 
assimilate the joy of life, tolerance, and contemplative peace of mind 
which are a part of Chinese culture, and the Chinese emphasis on man’s 
duty to his neighbour, and virtue for virtue’s sake. 

These men must have derived much intellectual pleasure from 
their admirable attempts to find value for the West in the Chinese 
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way of life, but their thinking has not been realistic. No doubt such 
attempts are made because it is clear that the scientific and industrial 
achievements of the West have outbalanced its moral development, and 
the human race as a whole suffers as a consequence. But this does not 
make it necessary for the West to learn or absorb a part of Chinese 
ethical teaching in order to balance or supplement its own scientific 
achievement. No culture will absorb another unless it feels the need 
to do so. Confucius once said, “One who [only] knows [the truth] is 
not equal to one who loves it, and one who loves it is not equal to one 
who enjoys it.” (Analects, V. I, 18). Does the West know Chinese 
culture and love it, and can she enjoy it? I do not believe so. More- 
over I cannot feel that the Christian teaching is at all inferior to 
the Confucian, which, since it is not even effective in China at the 
present time, is hardly likely to contribute anything to the West. 

It is true that the Chinese were remarkably civilized before Greek 
civilization can be said to have arisen, and even in the fifteenth century 
Chinese civilization was still greatly superior to the European. But 
it is also true that Egyptian and Babylonian civilizations were highly 
developed before the Chinese. Are not Western archaeologists as zealous 
to excavate and to study the ancient buried cities and tombs of Egypt 
and Babylon as they are the cities and tombs of China? I am inclined 
to fear that Chinese culture may have to take its place with the 
cultures of Egypt and Babylon. 

Filial Piety, which the author claims is the root of all virtues 
(pp. 168 ff.), is a virtue which, in my opinion, has developed, in Chinese 
society, to the point of becoming an almost psycho-pathological condi- 
tion, and has been rapidly losing its force as a leading virtue, particularly 
since the first world war. The doctrine of the “Five Relations,”* except 
perhaps the relation of friend to friend, has no longer more than 
historical significance. 

However, the author is to be commended for bringing out the 
fundamental thought of each of the leading philosophers, and for 
providing careful selections of their sayings by which the reader may 
perceive for himself the Chinese view of life. 

In the chapter on religion, in spite of his neglect of the other two 
main religions, Buddhism and Taoism, the author gives a fair interpreta- 
tion of Confucianism, which, as the title indicates, is probably the 
purpose of the book. 

Most important, the author has enabled us to see the basic quality 
of the Chinese people as revealed in their conception of life. This 
quality, in which, it seems to me, lies the chief hope for the rebirth of 
China in the near future, the author describes thus: “In a practical 
world sorrows and calamities are inevitable, but very often they are 
only blessings in disguise, or the turning point for the better” (p. 91) 
This is the philosophy of practically every Chinese. A Chinese will 

*Five Relations: between prince and minister, father and son, hus- 
band and wife, brothers, and friends. 
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never lose hope. Chinese history has repeatedly proved this point in 
its national calamities and sorrows. For instance, in the present civil 
Struggle, critical as it may be, very few of the leaders have lost hope, 
It is by means of this philosophical outlook and self-confidence that 
the Chinese were able to fight the Japanese single-handed for seven 
years until the Pearl Harbour incident of December 7, 1941. 

Another outstanding Chinese characteristic is Ching (Ch’ing) 
“sentiment” or “feeling,” about which the author says: “The average 
Chinese is very apt to be swayed by Ching more than reason, and he is 
proud of being so; because he thinks that this aptitude tends to make 
him more human and more humane, if less logical, less realistic, and 
less practical. ... It is Ching that makes past relation a powerful 
appeal to the Chinese heart” (p. 42). 

The author’s humorous and charming power of description, and 
the occasional parallels which he draws between East and West, make 
it a particularly good book for leisure reading. 


University of Toronto, February 1948. C. C. Shih 


A STUDY OF HISTORY. By Arnold J. Toynbee. Abridgement of Vols. 
I-VI by D. C. Somervell. 1946. (New York, Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press for R.I.I1.A. 617pp. $7.00, members $5.60.) 


This abridgement of Professor Toynbee’s unfinished Study of History, 
compressing over 3,400 pages of his original six volumes into 565 pages 
and ending with a 22-page abridgement of the “abridgement,” has for 
many months been among the “best-sellers” in this continent. Proclaimed 
by numerous reviewers as one of the greatest works of the present 
century, it presents an overwhelming survey of human history richly 
portrayed through an amplitude of illustrations drawn from the author’s 
twenty-one specimens of “civilizations.” 

For Toynbee the intelligible field of historical study is not the 
national unit but some civilized society of which the nation is only a 
part. And societies are not living organisms with predestined biological 
life spans that die from natural causes. The problem for Toynbee is 
really spiritual; the true drama of history is determined by man’s 
responses to the challenges of life. 

Toynbee’s first “law” of history, namely “challenge-and-response,” 
he illustrates with references to “harder” countries, “virgin soils,” 
“frontier positions” and other forms of pressure or challenge that stimu- 
late the more vigorous responses and the more brilliant developments. 
As the source of action lies in individuals and as a society is a field 
of action common to a number of individuals, so all growth originates 
with a small minority of creative individuals whose ideas and manners 
innovate the mass through mimesis or sheer emulation. This moral 
and intellectual power of persuasion is acquired, argues Toynbee in 
his “law” of “withdrawal-and-return,” by the creative individual or 
minority or sub-society withdrawing for a time from active participation 
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in the community in order to acquire enlightenment and then returning 
to lead its fellows in successful responses to successive challenges. 

Citing but one example from the abundance of historical allusions, 
the author sees Britain’s great gifts to our age—parliamentary democracy 
and modern industrialism—as being fashioned by the British creative 
minority during its period of withdrawal from continental entanglements, 
that “splendid isolation” of the Elizabethan Age. 

Throughout Toynbee’s philosophical enquiry into the study of 
history, whether dealing with the genesis, the growths, the breakdowns 
or disintegrations of civilizations, one finds his remarkable analysis 
illustrated with a profusion of historical contrast and allusion that open 
entirely new vistas and compel the reader to enquire deeply into the 
purpose of life—to reflect, indeed, upon the catastrophic events of the 
recent past and upon the apparent fact that our own civilization has 
experienced the author’s “pattern of a time of troubles: a breakdown, 
a rally and a second relapse.” While Professor Toynbee is now engaged 
in writing the concluding volumes of his Study of History, he ends the 
present work with an expression of faith and hope that man will yet 
offer saving spiritual responses to the fateful challenge confronting 


him today. 
C.C.L 


LE CANADA ET L’ORGANISATION INTERNATIONALE DU 
TRAVAIL. By Jean-Pierre Després. 1947. (Montréal: Editions 
Fides for C.1.1.A. 273pp. $2.50, members $2.00.) 

This scholarly study, presented for the Doctorat és sciences sociales 
at Laval University, gives us the first fairly complete factual survey of 
Canada’s relations with the I.L.O. A sympathetic and interesting preface 
is contributed by Dean Lévesque. 

The volume opens with a brief reminder of the work of the pioneers 
in the field of international labour regulations; treats carefully the 
Paris negotiations of 1919, emphasizing Sir Robert Borden’s decisive 
role therein; passes on to a general discussion of the problems of federal 
states in relation to the I.L.O. from 1919 to 1946; gives particular 
attention to the position of Canada as affected by the British North 
America Act, the decisions of the Privy Council, the recommendations of 
the Sirois Commission, the “Bengough Resolution” of 1944, and the 
amended constitution of the Organization itself. 

Part III appraises the possibilities of the future with especial refer- 
ence to Canada and to the United Nations. In his concluding chapter, 
Doctor Després offers certain useful suggestions to labour organizations, 
the provincial and federal governments, and to the International Labour 
Office, with a view to solving the complex problem of the federal states. 
One suggestion is that a Labour division be set up in the Department 
of External Affairs. The Appendix contains the aforesaid amended 
constitution. 


University of Saskatchewan, February 1948. S. Mack Eastman 
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Canada at the United Nations 1947. [Report on the second session of the 
General assembly.] Dept. of External Affairs, Conference series, 
1947, no. 1. 1948. (Ottawa: King’s printer. 50c.) 

[Debate on external affairs.] (Canada, House of Commons debates, Apr. 
29, 30, May 3, 4, 1948). 

Foreign exchange control board. Annual report to Minister of finance for 
the year 1947. 1948. (Ottawa: King’s printer. 27pp.) 

LitTELL, NorMAN M. Canada, the United States and the Marshall plan 
{Address before Can. Bar assoc., Jan. 24, 1948; also submitted before 
Foreign relations committee of the U.S. Senate on Jan. 29, 1948, and 
before the Foreign affairs committee of the House of representatives 
on Feb. 3, 1948.] (Ottawa, Dept. of External Affairs, 17pp.) 

McNaucuton, A. G. L. Defence of North America. [Address to the Council 
of foreign relations, New York, Apr. 12, 1948.] (Ottawa, Dept. of 
External Affairs, 14pp.) 

Proposed arrangements for the entry of Newfoundland into confederation. 
Ottawa: [King’s printer]. Oct. 30, 1947. [iii], 16pp. 

Report of the Secretary of state for external affairs for the year ended December 
1947. 1948. (Ottawa: King’s printer. 97pp. 10c.) 

St. Laurent, L. S. Problems of Canadian security. [Speech delivered at 
the Rotary Tri-District conference, Montreal, April 26, 1948.] 
(Ottawa, Dept. of External Affairs.) 

———— Text of an address ... at a dinner of business and service clubs, Kitchener, 


Ontario, March 24, 1948 ({Ottawa, Dept. of External Affairs], 11pp.). 


Europe 
Constitution of the Italian republic (Documents and state papers, U.S. Dept. 
of State, Apr., 1948, 46-63). 





*Editor’s Note: The source material, selected as of June 8, 1948, 
was compiled in the National Office of the Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, on the basis of material available in the Institute library. 
Enquiries with respect to the free loan of this material are invited. 
Material listed here and in the review section may be ordered through the CIIA’s 


Literature Service at list prices; prices after list price apply only to CIIA 
f t ei 

members who should indicate membership when ordering. Please accompany your 

order with as full information as posstble on title, author, publisher, et 
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Economic cooperation act of 1948: statement by the Dept. of State and the 


Economic cooperation administration; exchanges of notes between the U.S. 
and eleven member nations of the Organization for European economic co- 


operation (Dept. of State bulletin, May 16, 1948, 640-6). 

Marshall text on aid to Greece and Turkey (New York Times, Mar. 16, 1948, 4). 

Paris conference, 1946: selected documents. 1947. (Washington: U.S. gov- 
ernment printing office. xviii, 1442pp.) 

Senate votes $5,300,000,000 for European recovery; all amendments defeated 
(New York Times, Mar. 14, 1948). 

Statements to Security council on the Czechoslovak case (New York Times, 
Mar. 23, 1948, 12). 

Text of the Brussels pact (Current history, May, 1948, 302-4). 

Text of the Churchill address at the opening of the Hague congress of Europe 
(New York Times, May 8, 1948, 6). 

Text of communiqué on the six-power London conference on western Germany 
(New York Times, June 8, 1948, 14). 

Text of convention. setting up permanent European atid organization 
(New York Times, Apr. 16, 1948, 9). 

Text of western proposal on Trieste (New York Times, Mar. 21, 1948, 3). 


Middle East 

British record on Palestine: memorandum to the special session of the General 
assembly of the United Nations, April 1948 (Nation, May 8, 1948, sup. 
3-30). 

The Palestine situation: statement by Ambassador Warren R. Austin (Dept. of 
State bulletin, May 2, 1948, 568-72). 

Proclamation of the new Jewish state (New York Times, May 15, 1948, 2). 

Text of the Arab statement on U.N. cease-fire move and Israel's reply (New 
York Times, May 27, 1948, 4). 

Text of British statement and draft resolution on Palestine (New York Times, 
May 28, 1948, 4). 

Text of the British statement on Palestine, chronicling history and policy of the 
mandate: statement by the Foreign office and the Colontal office on the 

termination of the British mandate in Palestine (New York Times, May 


14, 1948, 4). 


11.—Books and Pamphlets 
Canada and Newfoundland 
Canada's position in world economy. 1948. (New York: Institute of inter- 
national finance of New York university. 44pp. 75c.) 


GouzENKOo, IGor This was my choice: Gousenko’s story. 1948. (Toronto: 
J. M. Dent & sons. x, 324pp. $3.00.) 
La Vio_ette, Forrest E. The Canadian Japanese and world war II: socitoloagical 
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and psychological account. 1948. (Toronto: University of Toronto press, 
x, 332pp. $3.75, members $3.00.) 

McWiiaMs, MARGARET. This new Canada. 1948. (Toronto: J. M. Dent & 
sons. xvi, 328pp. $3.75.) 

PLUMPTRE, WYNNE. Life with Uncle Sam: an editorial and two articles from 
“Saturday Night,” March 20 and 27, 1948. ... 1948. (Toronto: C.I.IA, 
[12pp.] 15c.) 

-What shall we do with our dollar?: a reprint of four articles written by the 
associate editor of Saturday Night. 1948. (Toronto: C.I1.LA. [20pp.] 
25c.) 

Sowarp, F. H. Canada in a two-power world. Behind the headlines, vol. 
VIII, no. 1. 1948. (Toronto: C.1L1A. 24pp. 15c.) 

Stacey, C. P. The Canadian army, 1939-1945: an official historical summary. 
1948. (Ottawa: King’s printer. xx, 354pp. $2.50.) 


Europe 


ALEXANDER, SipNEY S. The Marshall plan. [(1948.] ({Washington, D.C.]: 
National planning association. 68pp.) 


DIAMOND, WILLIAM. Czechoslovakia between east and west. 1947. (London: 
Stevens & sons. xii, 258pp. 12/6.) 
GRINDROD, MURIEI The new Italy: transition from war to peace 1947, 


(Toronto: Oxford for R.I.I.A. x, 118pp. $1.75, members $1.45.) 

Lane, ArtHUR Buss. J saz Poland betrayed: an American ambassador reports 
to the American people 1948. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. 344pp. $4.50, members $3.60). 

Lutz, Frreprich A. The Marshall plan and European economic policy. 1948. 
(Princeton, N.J.: International finance section, Dept. of economics 
and social institutions. 20pp.) 

Marris, A. D. Prospects for closer European economic integration: some aspects 
of the problem. 1948. (London: Royal institute of international 
affairs. 19pp.) 

Mitts, ANTHEA. France in travail. Behind the headlines, vol. VII, no. 6. 
(Toronto: C.I.A. l16pp. 15c.) 

Roucek, JosepH S. Balkan politics: international relations in no man’s land. 


1948. (Stanford, Cal.: Stanford university press. xiv, 298pp. $3.50 
U.S.) 


STOLPER, Gustav. German realities. 1948. (New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. x, 34lpp. $4.50, members 
$3.60.) 


SuMMERS, R. E., comp. Economic aid to Europe: the Marshall plan. 1948. 


(New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 27lpp. $1.50 U.S.) 

A survey of the economic situation and prospects of Europe. 1948. (Geneva: 
United Nations, Research and planning division, Economic com- 
mission for Europe. xvi, 206pp. $2.50 U.S.) 
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Warsurc, J. P. Deadlock over Germany. Behind the headlines, vol. VIII, 
no. 2. 1948. (Toronto: C.LLA. 28pp. 15c.) ; 
Wricut, Gorpon. The reshaping of French democracy. 1948. (New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. xii, 277pp. 
$4.00, members $3.20.) 
Middle East 


The Middle east, 1948: Aden, Afghanistan, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Cyprus, Egypt, 
Iran, ’Iraq, Syria and the Lebanon, Palestine, Saudi Arabia, Transjordan, 
Turkey, with a section on the League of Arab states. 1948. (London: 
Europa Publications Ltd. [vi], 377pp. 50s.) 

Rosrnson, Jacos. Palestine and the United Nations: prelude to solution. 1947. 
(Washington, D.C.: American council on public affairs. viii, 269pp. 
$3.25 U.S.) 

WarRINER, DorEEN. Land and poverty in the Middle east. 1948. (London, 
New York: Royal institute of international affairs. Toronto: Oxford. 
viii, 149pp. 7s., 6d.) 


1.—Periodical Articles 


Canada and Newfoundland 


Britton, J. C. Canada should retain first place as a supplier to Newfoundland 
(Foreign trade, May 29, 1948, 1058-62). Canada as a trading nation 
(Monthly review, Bank of Nova Scotia, Apr., 1948). Customs union 
with Canada (Life, Mar. 15, 1948, 40). Customs union with Canada: 
Canadian comments (American perspective, May, 1948, 74-7). The 
Financial post, May 29, 1948 [special issue on the Canadian international 
trade fair]. Future of Newfoundland (Economist, May 8, 1948, 768-9). 

Hoan, D. W. St. Lawrence seaway: havigation aspects, map (Canadian 
geographical journal, Feb., 1948, 53-69). Keirstead, B. S. Canada at 
the crossroads in foreign policy (International journal, spring, 1948, 97- 
110). Koller, Philip Alexander. Canada’s maritime prospects under ERP 
(International journal, spring, 1948, 146-55). MclIvor, R. Craig. 
Canadian war-time fiscal policy, 1939-45 (Canadian journal of economics and 
political science, Feb., 1948, 62-93). (Morrison, P.] Newfoundland: 
Dominion, tenth province, forty-ninth state? (American perspective, Feb., 1948, 
575-83). Smith, I. Norman. Security council membership—a challenge to 
Canada (International journal, spring, 1948, 111-19) Stevenson, J. A. 
A new era in Canada (Foreign affairs, Apr., 1948, 515-27). Walwyn, A. G. 
A realistic dollar vs. overvaluation and controls (International journal, spring, 
1948, 132-45). Western, Maurice. Canada’s role in the second Assembly 
(International journal, spring, 1948, 120-31). 


Europe 
Belgium and Grand duchy Luxembourg, map (International reference 
service, Jan., 1948, 1-7). Bellquist, Eric C. Political and economic 
conditions in the Low countries (Foreign policy reports, May 1, 1948, 42-7). 
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Benelux, I & II, map (British survey, vol. 8, nos. 17, 18, Nov., 


1947). Berle, A. A., jr. The Marshall plan in the European struggle 
(Social research, Mar., 1948, 1-21). Bizonia in the Marshall plan 
(Economist, May 1, 1948, 716-7). Black, C. E. Greek crisis: its consti- 
tutional background (Review of politics, Jan., 1948, 84-99). Bourdet, C, 
Battle for postwar France (Harper’s, Apr., 1948, 317-27). Changes tn 
Bizonia’s foreign trade (Economist, May 8, 1948, 767-8). Cobban, Alfred. 
The political evolution of France since liberation (International affairs, April, 
1948, 196-205). Crossman, R. H. S. Prague, 1948 (New statesman and 
nation, Mar. 20, 27, 1948, 227-8, 248). Dean, V. M. Economic trends in 


eastern Europe (Foreign policy reports, Apr. 1, 15, 1948, 14-28, 30-9); 
Fruits of de Gaspert zictory depend on reform (Foreign policy bulletin, April 
30, 1948 [1-2]). ECA gets under way (Economist, May 15, 1948, 803- 
Nationalization in France and Italy (Social research, 


4). Einaudi, Mario. 

Mar., 1948, 22-43). The European recovery programme (British survey, 
April, 1948, 2-15). Fleming, William. German post-war constitutions 
I & II (Current history, Apr., May, 1948, 219-23, 289-92). Franc 
devalued (Economist, Jan. 31, 1948, 191-2). Friedrich, C. J. Peace 


settlement with Germany: political and military (Annals of the American 
academy of political and social science, May, 1948, 119-28). Hirsch, 
Felix E. Frankfurt 1848 and 1948 (Current history, May, 1948, 283-8) 
Klemmer, H. Belgium comes back, map (National geographic magazine, 
May, 1948, 575-614). Kodicek, J. Tragic lesson [Czechoslovakia] (Cen- 
tral European observer, Mar. 5, 1948, 45-8). Kohn, Hans. Democracy 
in the Soviet orbit: Czechoslovakia’s struggle (Current history, Feb., 1948, 
67-70). Lessons from the Hague (Economist, May 15, 1948, 787-8). 
Liddell, Helen. Education in occupied Germany: a field study (International 
affairs, Jan., 1948, 30-62). McLure, George. France and the third force 
(Canadian forum, May, 1948, 33-4). McNeill, William Hardy. The 
reece , 1944-47 (Current history, Feb., 1948, 71-5). May, S. 
Measuring the Marshall plan (Foreign affairs, Apr., 1948, 457-69). 
Mosely, P. E. Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia: observations and reflections 
(Political science quarterly, Mar., 1948, 1-15). Philip, A. France and 
of Europe (Foreign affairs, Jan., 1948, 325-34). 
vement (World today, May, 


Poland S econonitc recor ry and the Ct operany ¢ MoT 


fhe economic recover\ 


1948, 217-26). Report from Germany I, II, & III (Economist, Apr. 24, 
May 1, May 8, 1948, 674-6, 716-7, 767-8). Schwarzenberger, S. 
Trends of thought in Germany (World affairs, Jan., 1948, 40-8). Sedgwick, 


A. C. The plot against Greece (Foreign affairs, Apr., 1948, 486-96). 

Sforza, C. /taly, the Marshall plan and the third force (Foreign affairs, Apr., 
1948, 450-6). Soustelle, Jacques. France, Europe and peace (Foreign 
affairs, Apr., 1948, 497-504). [Spain]: summary of current economic 
information, map (International reference service, Dec., 1947, 1-5). 

Speier, Hans. The future of German nationalism (Social research, Dec., 
1947, 421-54). rhe struggle for Germany (Economist, Apr. 17, 1948, 617- 
18). Thomson, David. Jie European crisis in France (World affairs. 
Apr., 1948, 136-44). Underhill, Frank H. Jhe lights go out in Czecho- 
slovakia (Canadian forum, Apr., 1948, 1, 5-6) Warriner, D. European 
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survey (New statesman and nation, Apr. 10, 1948, 288). Western 
Germany I & I] (British survey, Dec., 1947, vol. VIII, nos. 23 and 24, 1-12, 


1-12). 


Middle East 


Assembly authorizes mediator for Palestine (United Nations bulletin, June 1, 
1948, 431-7). Bentwich, N. Legal system of Palestine under the mandate 
(Middle east journal, Jan., 1948, 33-46). Committee recommends partition 
of Palestine [with economic union] (United Nations bulletin, Dec. 2, 1947, 
741-54). Fay, Sidney B. Arabs, Zionists and oil (Current history, May, 
1948, 270-6). Glazer, S. Bibliography of periodical literature (Middle 
east journal, Jan., 1948, 104-22). Hearn, A. Oil and the Middle east 
(International affairs, Jan., 1948, 63-75). Implementing partition (Pales- 
tine affairs, Feb., 1948, 9-12). Jessup, P. C. Questions involved in con- 
cept of trusteeship for Palestine (Dept. of State bulletin, May 9, 1948, 592-3). 

K., G. E. Cross-currents within the Arab league: the great Syria plan 


(World today, Jan., 1948, 15-25). Loftus, J. A. Middle east otl: the 
pattern of control (Middle east journal, Jan., 1948, 17-32). Palestine and 
the Security Council (Arab news bulletin, Mar. 12, 1948, 1-4). United 


Nations and the Palestine crisis (United Nations news, May, 1948, 33-6). 

Van Alstyne, R. W. JWVhither Palestine? (Current history, Feb., Mar., 
1948, 76-83, 153-8). White, W. W. Stakes in the Near and Middle east 
(Annals of the American academy of political and social science, May, 
1948, 37-46). Whose war in Palestine? (Economist, May 22, 1948, 


827-9). 
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